




Decisions...decisions... Make your decision 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


PALL MALL GOLD 100 s 
The great taste of fine 
Pall Mall tobaccos. 

Not too strong, not too light. 
Not too long. Tastes just right. 


PALL MALL RED 
with a filter. 

America's best-tasting 
king-size cigarette- 
made to taste even 
milder with a filter. 


PALL MALL EXTRA MILD 
Lower in tar than 
95% of all cigarettes 
sold. De-tarred but 
not de-tasted. 


19 mg. "Mir. 1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Heron Dec. 16 
18 mg. "tar", 1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec. 78. 
7 mg. "tar. 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 









FEDDERS HEAT PUMP 
AIR CONDITIONING. 
THE HEAT HELPS PAY 
FOR THE COOL. 



Fedders Heat Pump Air Conditioning 
can actually put out up to two-and-a-half 
times more heat per kilowatt hour than 
a conventional electric furnace. For the 
same amount of heat, you use less 
kilowatt hours. 

How does it all work? Think of it as an 
air conditioner that can work in two 
directions. In summer, it does an effec¬ 
tive job of keeping your home cool and 
dry by pumping heat out of your house. 

In winter, the Fedders Heat Pump Air 
Conditioning works in reverse and 
becomes an efficient heating system. 


That's right. It extracts the natural heat 
that's always present in the outdoor air, 
compresses it. and pumps it into your 
home. (82 percent of the heat in the air 
that was available at 100° F is still avail¬ 
able at 0°F) 

One system that cools you when 
you're hot. Warms you when you're 
cold. And the heat helps pay for the cool. 
How can you possibly beat that? 


Fedders Corp. 

Woodbridge Av., 

Edison. N.J. 08817 

Please send me information 
on Fedders heat pump 
air conditioning. 

Name_ 


Add ress_ 

City_State_Zip. 


Telephone. 


SIF 


FEDDERS HEAT PUMP AIR CONDITIONING 

BECAUSE PEOPLE GET HOT AND COLD 










76The Bobbs-MernllCompany In. 


Not your typical Hollywood couple. 
But soon they'll be movie stars. 


Raggedy Ann and Raggedy Andy 

Remember them from childhood? Now 
those golden memories are coming to the silver 
screen, so you can enjoy them again with your 
children 

Ann and Andy star in a delightful new 
animated movie along with their lovable 
nursery pals 

The Camel with the Wrinkled Knees 
Babette and the Gazooks King Koo Koo and 
the Loonie Knight The pirate Captain and 
Queasy, his parrot. 

They're being brought to life by Richard 
Williams, Oscar-winning director of Dickens' 


"Christmas Carol " With songs by Grammy 
and Emmy awards winner Joe Raposo, the 
music man who made "Sesame Street" sing 
And screenplay by Patricia Thackray and 
Max Wilk 

"Raggedy Ann & Andy" is brought to you 
by Bobbs-Mernll, the publishing people of ITT 
It is being released around Easter time — a 
kind of love song to some favorite dollies that 
we'd like to share with another generation of 
boys and girls 

The best ideas are the I I I II11 
ideas that help people.-L 


Raggedy Ann, Raggedy Andy, the Camel with the Wrinkled Knees, Babette, the Gazooks, King Koo Koo, the Loonie Knight, 
the pirate Captain and Queasy are trademarks ol The Bobbs-Mernll Company, Inc 


International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation. 320 Park Avenue. New York. N Y 10022 
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Next Week 

ROUND ONE of the NCAA basketball tournament pares the 32 teams to 16. Barry 
McDermott reports on the upsets that inevitably occur and predicts which of the sur¬ 
vivors have the best chance to reach the semifinals 

LOSERSVILLE, U.S.A. is what many natives call Atlanta, which may glitter as a 
Boomtown but pales as a Sportstown with its last-place teams and sparse crowds 
Atlantan Roy Blount Jr goes home to find out what's wrong. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 



Look your 
Sunday best 
everyday 
of the week. 

At the first hint of 
warm weather, take your 
spring wardrobe to your 
neighborhood Martinizing 
dry cleaner. He’ll get 
everything as fresh as 
all springtime. No 
matter what you need 
dry cleaned, remember 
Martinizing is the name. 


The name to look for 
in dry cleaning. 


"1 used to be a giraffe, now I'm an an¬ 
telope," commented artist Saul Lam¬ 
bert rather enigmatically during a dis¬ 
cussion of turning points in one's life. 
“Or better still, a hind. Now there’s a 
word you don’t hear much." 

Whatever he is at the moment. Lam¬ 
bert remains constant to SI. where his 
work has appeared over 16 years. In 
1975 his illustration for a Rocky Bleier 
article (SI, June 9) was accepted 
for the prestigious Society of Illustra¬ 
tors’ annual show, 
as was another last 
year for The Scout 
Is a Lonely Hunter 
(SI. Feb. 2). This 
week his watercol- 
ors enhance Bil Gil¬ 
bert’s story on win¬ 
ter camping (page 
74). Though Lam¬ 
bert says that he is 
game for anything 
and would have 
been willing to join 
Gilbert on his sub¬ 
zero odyssey, in fact 
he read the manu¬ 
script in the warmth of his Princeton. 
N.J. home and then addressed himself 
to the business of presenting literal con¬ 
tent visually. “Luckily. [Art Director] 
Dick Gangel gives an artist his head.” 
Lambert says, “and that unlimited free¬ 
dom allows me to express my point of 
view with few restrictions. With winter 
camping, I was interested in expressing 
the mood of the story, the imagery, 
rather than illustrating a given scene.” 

To capture the mood, and the hos¬ 
tile environment described, Lambert, 
49. used cold colors of the spectrum— 
blues and greens—and the Luma inks 
he works with added a special brilliance 
to the frosty hues. Warmth appears only 
in the small campfire in the painting 
on page 77, but the fire is surrounded 
by a shivery chill that heightens the im¬ 
pression there is no way of getting com¬ 
fortable. Even the shafts of sunlight in 


the opening illustration seem more like 
shards of glass or ice than the warming 
rays of Old Sol. 

As for Old Saul, he wards off the 
cold in various ways—for one. stand¬ 
ing over a hot wok: Lambert is accom¬ 
plished at Chinese cookery. Another 
means Lambert has of getting a glow is 
by attending sessions of something 
called the Thursday Group. 

At I p.m. on many Thursdays the 
bar area of The Annex restaurant on 
Princeton’s Nassau 
Street is enlivened 
by the arrival of 
Lambert and other 
illustrious SI regu¬ 
lars—Mike Ramus, 
John Huehnergarth. 
Arnold Roth—and 
one or two other 
local artists. The 
Thursday Group has 
been in existence for 
about seven years, 
though it is period¬ 
ically decimated by 
its members' out-of- 
town assignments. 
Lunch takes a long time: the talk is art 
talk, and. as John Huehnergarth, who il¬ 
lustrated Barry McDermott’s article on 
the dunk shot (page 20), says. “You 
know how the electrical sparks begin 
to fly when such creative types gath¬ 
er." More seriously. Huehnergarth says 
of his colleague’s work. “Saul never of¬ 
fers a trite interpretation of the text. 
His illustrations lean toward fine art. 
are more art than illustration.” 

That is in keeping with the Lambert 
who had in mind for himself a career 
as a serious painter but. tired of being 
hungry, began to accept commercial 
work. Obviously, a man who can 
change from a giraffe to an antelope 
(or hind) would be this flexible. 




ANTELOPE LAMBERT. BY HUEHNERGARTH 
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( §)hopwalk 

by JOE JARES 


YOU CAN LEAVE THE OLD BAG AT HOME. 
THANKS TO A GOLF-CLUB RENTAL PLAN 

As is well known, the game of golf is frus¬ 
trating-putts won’t drop, drives won’t stay 
in the fairway. As is equally well known, 
there is nothing more frustrating than hav¬ 
ing an airline lose your golf clubs or more 
annoying than lugging them around airports. 
Golfer Ken George. 39, has enough trouble 
with his own shots, without worrying about 
anybody else’s, but he thinks he has come 
up with the perfect solution for traveling golf¬ 
ers who want to avoid hassles and hernias. 
His new outfit. Golf Rental Inc., intends to 
become the Hertz/Avis/National of golf by 
renting "professional quality golf equipment" 
at major airports around the world. 

Golf Rental already has offices near air¬ 
ports in Honolulu. Los Angeles. Palm Springs. 
Phoenix, Monterey. Las Vegas and San Di¬ 
ego. and in five Florida cities: Fort Lauder¬ 
dale. Miami. Tampa. Orlando and West Palm 
Beach. The company has almost as many slo¬ 
gans as locations, including "Traveling golf¬ 
ers can now lose 40 pounds on their next 
trip" and “On your next trip, leave the old 
bag at home." 

George, who used to be vice-president of 
marketingscrvices for Munsingwear, has been 
so busy setting things up that he has neglect¬ 
ed his own game. "I probably have more golf 
clubs in my name than any man on earth 
who doesn't get to play golf." he says. He 
claims there are 16 million golfers in the U.S. 
and that six million golf, or golf-related, trips 
were made in 1975. To lure those travelers 
away from using their own equipment while 
out of town. Golf Rental has contracted for 
clubs with MacGregor (Jack Nicklaus VIP’s): 
Ben Hogan (Apex and Princess): Lynx (U.S.A. 
and Tigress); Wilson (Staff and 1200): and 
Spalding (Centurion). They are available with 
both stiff and regular shafts, and there arc 
clubs for women and lefthanders, as well. Cus¬ 
tomers may choose from five different styles 
of putters and from a variety of professional- 
si/e bags. The cost: SIO per day. S25 for a 
three-day weekend. S40a week. 

Most pro shops rent clubs, so why should 
a traveler switch to Golf Rental? "Because of 
superior selection." says George, and appar¬ 
ently a lot of travelers are availing themselves 
of the service "because we’re swamped. We 
can hardly keep clubs in stock in Honolulu." 

Golf Rental has its headquarters in In¬ 
glewood. Calif, at 9710 South La Cicnega 
Blvd.. 90301 and has a toll-free number— 
(800) 421-2066. California residents must call 
(213)670-7000. END 



Alabama's State Parks are a genuine surprise to most people. 
The diversity is incredible. There are parks in the foothills 
of the Appalachians. Acres of natural, wooded mountains 
studded with clear, quiet lakes and streams. There's a beach 
park, too. Sunny stretches of white sand. You can camp in 
Alabama State Parks. Or stay in a luxury resort. You can cook 
hot dogs over an open fire. Or eat steak with bearnaise. You 
can fish, swim, play golf or tennis, whitewater canoe, eat 
seafood—the list goes on and on. Find out about Alabama 
State Parks. And expect the unexpected. 


If you’d rather write than call, mail this coupon to 
Travel Department, State Capitol, Montgomery, Alabama 36130. 


Name 


Address 


City State Zip 

Alabama has it all. 


_J 
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We tested our 

AMF Voit Rollout Ball & their ball 
against a concrete wall at 90 mph. 

We won. 

AMF Voit's Rollout was the racquetball that 
kept its bounce and shape. 

An impartial pitching machine hurled our 
ball and our leading competitor's ball against the 
wall at 90 miles an hour. Five hundred times. 

The results show that Rollout had less 
breakage and consistently stayed rounder. And in 
a game like racquetball, consistency counts. 

Try Rollout from AMF Voit. It’s the ball that 
beat the wall. 


The same quality that goes into AMF Voit Racquetballs, goes into our Racquets. 
Go with the winner. AMF Voit. 





Voit 

AMF Voit Santa Ana California 92704 






You won't get crabgrass 
this summer it you 
stop the seeds now. ^ 


Here in the good earth 
of Marysville, Ohio, 
where we have our main 
grass research farms, we grow 
\ just about every weed you 
) will ever see. 

And the first thing you 
might like to know is that you 
don’t have any crabgrass right 
now. What you have are seeds. 
*** These seeds were spread by 
last year’s crabgrass when it 
died with the first frost of fall. 
(Almost 100,000 seeds from 
just one plant.) They will begin to 
grow in May and by August you’ll have 
a real crabgrass blight again. 

So the time to stop it is right now. 
And it won’t take you more than 30 
minutes with a spreader and some of 
our Turf Builder Plus Halts! 

We spent 10 years just developing 
and using Halts here in Marysville. This 
stuff not only stops the seeds from 
growing into crabgrass, it also won’t hurt 
your good grass or your hedge. 

And yet the best thing about it isn’t 
just the Halts, it’s the big dose of our 
Turf Builder. 

Turf Builder is Scotts lawn fertilizer. 
We make it with our special slow- 
release nitrogen so it will go on feeding 


your lawn for up to 2T— 
Till months. 

In fact, if you< 3 ( 
spend just 30 
'minutes every 
couple of 

_ months with ouf~~! 

straight Turf Builder, yX 
you’ll have thicker Ac 
grass than you ^ 
ever dreamed of. A ■ 
good thick turf 
helps keep crabgrass out. 

But right now put down Turf 
Builder Plus Halts. It’s easy work, not ^2 
like mowing. Just a walk around with a ^ 
spreader does it. >3 

We sell Turf Builder Plus Halts with — 
the plainest guarantee we know. 

YW11 keep crabgrass ^ 
fromgrowingm 
your lawn ana we 
put that in writing. ^ 

“If for any reason you are not satisfied with-2^ 
results after using this product, you are 
entitled to get your money back. Simply 
send us evidence of purchase and we 
will mail you a refund check promptly.” 

(We might add that Halts stops 
crabgrass before it grows, not after. So 
use it now.) You might also like to get our 
quarterly, Lawn Care? 

It’s free and it’s filled 
with good things to 
know about grass. 

» Just write us here Taj 

* 1UHI MillDEK PUB d , . < 1 /~\1 • 

/ Hatte in Marysville, Unio ^ 

\ 43040. You don’t need 

HH a street address. We’ve 

been here for over 
100 years. __ 






Sports Illustrated 



2 FEET X 3 FEET* $2.00 EACH 


BASKETBALL 

FOOTBALL 

Fran Tarkenton 3075 

Rick Barry 5011 

Ken Anderson 3031 

Jack Youngblood 3052 

Austin Carr 5014 

Otis Armstrong 3034 

Quarterbacks Montage 620? 

Phil Chenier 5012 

Robert Babich 3033 


Dave Cowens 500? 

Steve Barlkowski 3046 

BASEBALL 

Julius Ervmg 5008 

Carl Bar/ilauskas 3055 

Larry Bowa 4021 

Walt fra/ier 5005 

Bill Bergey 3059 

lou Brock 4018 

lohn Havlicek 5001 

Jim Bertelsen 3037 

Steve Carlton 4006 

Spencer Haywood 5006 

Fred Biletmkofl 3010 

Mark Fidrych 4027 

Kareem Abdul Jabbar 5004 

Terry Bradshaw 3021 

Steve Garvey 400? 

Bob Lanier 501/ 

Larry Brown 3026 

Al Hrabosky 4020 

Pete Maravich 5018 

Richard Caster 3054 

Jim "Catfish Hunter 4019 

Bob McAdoo 5003 

Chuck Foreman 3017 

Fred Lynn 4023 

George McGinnis 5022 

Joe Greene 3023 

Bill Madlock 402? 

Norm Van Lier 5021 

Bob Griese 3006 

Joe Morgan 4024 

Keith Wilkes 5020 

Chris Hanburger 3045 

Bobby Murcer 4009 


Franco Harris 3022 

Jim Palmer 4003 


James Harris 3056 

Pete Rose 4016 

HOCKEY 

Jim Hart 3041 

Joe Rudi 4025 

Syl Apps 6031 

Harold Jackson 3015 

Nolan Ryan 4010 

Bobby Clarke 6001 

Wilbur Jackson 304? 

Mike Schmidt 4011 

Yvan Cournoyer 6046 

Bert Jones 3060 

Tom Seaver 4015 

Gary Dornhoefer 6017 

Larry Little 304/ 

Willie Stargell 4017 

Tony Esposito 6004 

Jim Mandich 3048 

Don Sutton 4013 

Rod Gilbert 6044 

Archie Manning 3019 

Joe Torre 4014 

Guy Lafleur 6047 

Terry Metcalf 3040 

SOCCER 

Rick Martin 604? 

Lydell Mitchell 3027 

Berme Parent 6003 

Alan Page 3018 

Paul Child 6016 

Gil Perrault 6048 

Dan Pastonni 3004 

Pele 6012 

Denis Potvin 6021 

Greg Pruitt 303? 

Kyle Rote Jr 6011 

Jacques Richard 6049 

John Riggins 3049 


Oaryl Sittler 6050 

0 J Simpson 300? 

OTHER SPORTS 

Walt Tkaczuk 6045 

Ken Stabler 3008 

Nadia Comaneci 602? 

Gary Unger 6043 

Roger Slaubach 3011 

Johnny Miller 6010 

Rogie Vachon 6033 

Lynn Swann 3053 

Secretariat 2005 


TENNIS 

Arthur Ashe 6053 
Bjorn Borg 6006 
Chris Evert 6054 
Evonne Goolagong 6052 

Billie lean King 6039 
Rod I aver 600/ 
llle Nastase 6051 

lohn Newcombe 6009 

Sports Illustrated 

c/o STUDIO ONE. Lockbox 606 
Midway Bank. Cedar Falls. Iowa 50613 

Please send me the Superstar posters I've 
checked at $2 00 each or at your special otter of 
3 lor $5 00 (and SI 50 lor each additional 
poster) plus $.75 to cover postage and handing. 

I enclose $ _for-posters 

□ Check □ Money Order 
Note These big full color posters are rolled and 
shipped m crush proof tubes to prevent dam 
age SI03I4 


Names in bold face indicate new posters. ‘Hockey posters run 18"; 















SCOREGARD 

Edited by SARAH PI LEGO I 


HOME TO ROOST 

George Allen's approach to his person¬ 
nel needs has always been, "The future 
is now.” He has ignored the college draft 
in favor of acquiring older, experienced 
players, and traded away future draft 
choices with abandon to get them. The 
Redskins have not had a first-round pick 
since they selected Jim (Yazoo) Smith 
of Oregon in 1967. They have no choic¬ 
es left in the first three rounds for 1977 
and 1978, and for the following two years, 
they have only three altogether. His crit¬ 
ics say Allen has mortgaged the Redskins' 
future. Allen has always responded by 
pointing to success. 

But starting now. Allen is going to 
have to deal with a future of his own mak¬ 
ing. It all has to do with the modified ver¬ 
sion of the Rozelle Rule that is part of 
the new NFL contract. To review, the 
original rule provided that when a club 
signed a free agent—one who had played 
out his option—it had to compensate his 
former club. If the teams could not agree 
upon the compensation. Pete Rozelle im¬ 
posed one. 

The modification of the rule in the new 
contract was designed to eliminate Ro- 
zelle’s role. From now on, compensation 
is to be in the form of predetermined 
choices in the current year’s draft. If a 
team offers a free agent an annual salary 
of $50,000 to $65,000. it must compen¬ 
sate his former team with a third-round 
draft choice: $65,000 to $75,000, with a 
second: $75,000 to $125,000, a first; 
$125,000 to $200,000, a first and a sec¬ 
ond; and more than $200,000. a first in 
two consecutive years. 

Allen says, “Rules and changes don't 
affect success. The winners will still win 
and the losers will still lose. The new 
agreement is not going to change my phi¬ 
losophy or my program one bit.” 

Perhaps. But in order to deal for his fa¬ 
vorite kind of player, a free agent like 
Charles Young. Harold Jackson, Ron Ja- 
worski or Brad Van Pelt, Allen must have 
draft choices in hand—first-round draft 
choices, not fourth. 10th, I Ith and 12th, 


which are all he has right now for the 
1977 draft in May. George Allen may 
have dealt himself right out of the game. 

A SPECIAL QENIUS 

A big spool of red tape for bureaucrat¬ 
ic creativity goes this week to the 
NCAA, which announced, in a letter 
to the College Sports Information Di¬ 
rectors of America, that it has just ini¬ 
tiated a "Committee on Committees 
subcommittee.” 

THE LATEST SHOW 

Seven years ago Wilfrid Sheed reviewed 
for SI a baseball documentary called The 
Glory of Their Times. He called it “one 
of the best sports documentaries yet com¬ 
piled,” but hardly anybody except a few 
critics like Sheed ever got to see it. The 
film, inspired by Lawrence S. Ritter's 
1966 book of the same name and pro¬ 
duced by Bud Greenspan, who did the re¬ 
cent 10-part series on the Olympics, was 
intended for television. It is an hour-long 
compilation of rare motion-picture foot¬ 
age, still photographs and newspaper 
headlines accompanied by recorded 
recollections of old-time players like Fred 
Snodgrass and Rube Marquard and pub¬ 
lic figures like William Jennings Bryan 
and Woodrow Wilson. As narrator Al¬ 
exander Scourby says at the start, “It is 
the story of what it was like and how it 
felt to be a baseball player at the turn of 
the century." 

The Glory of Their Times is a low- 
keyed, tasteful and edifying evocation of 
a special period of American history and 
the TV networks would have nothing to 
do with it—not without the addition of 
1) Joe Garagiola, 2) Take Me Out to the 
Ball Game and 3) Babe Ruth’s 714th 
home run for the 714th time. Said Green¬ 
span in 1969, “I knew I was in trouble 
when they said they wished it was in 
color.” 

But the story has a happy ending af¬ 
ter all. Public Broadcasting is showing 
The Glory of Their Times on the PBS 
network March 6 through 22. We are 


finally getting to see Fred Merkle’s 
bonehead play in the 1908 Series and 
Christy Mathewson throwing his cele¬ 
brated fadeaway. Listen closely and you 
can hear Rube Marquard chuckling and 
saying. “Muggsy McGraw couldn't lick 
a stamp.” 

It was worth the wail. 

FIT TO BE TIED 

From the moment it became clear that 
Grand Forks Central and Grand Forks 
Red River were going to meet in the finals 
of the North Dakota state high school 
hockey tournament, everybody knew the 
game was going to be a shoot-out. The 
schools are the only two in town and. nat¬ 



urally, bitter rivals with many scores to 
settle. Going in. Central’s record was 
14-10-1; Red River's was 18-5-1; and 
Central had won two of the three times 
they had met. 

The tournament game began at 8:32 
p.m. Saturday in front of a packed house. 
At 12:31 a.m. Sunday—almost four hours 
and eight overtimes later—with the score 
still 1—1. the North Dakota High School 
Activities Association, "in consideration 
of the welfare of the players.” ruled the 
game and the championship a draw, and 
with the still full house cheering wildly, 
once-bitter rivals fell into each other’s 
arms exhausted and laughing. 

BEGINNING OF THE END 

Dr. John B. Anderson was the head phy¬ 
sician on the U.S. Olympic Committee 
for the Montreal Games. In an article in 
Frontiers, the quarterly magazine of the 
continued 
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If you like to do things yourself, 
here’s a sensible project. 


New York Life’s IRA Retirement Plan. 

It's so simple, so sensible, you can under¬ 
stand why so many persons are doing it. 

Under the Internal Revenue Code, if your 
employer hasn’t set up a retirement plan for 
you. you can do it yourself. You can put as 
much as 15% of your annual earned income 
(maximum $1,500) into a New York Life 
Individual Retirement Annuity (IRA) 

— and deduct some or all of this amount 
on your Federal income tax return. 

New York l.il«p Insurance Company ?>1 Mad nor 


Years from now, when you’re ready for 
retirement, your New York Life IRA pension 
can guarantee you and your spouse a monthly 
income for as long as either of you are alive 
If your spouse also works, and qualifies, he 
or she can set up an IRA pension plan, too — 
and perhaps double your family's benefits. 

Ask your New York Life Agent for 
details now. 

We guarantee tomorrow today. 

id Health Insurance Annuities. Pension Plans 










A fence can bring neighbors closer together. 


Sometimes it's the small things that cause the biggest 
problems between neighbors. 

In my case the bone of contention was the one Mrs. Parker 
found buried in her prize begonias. So I built this fence from 
plans I got at the Help Center. And you know something, 
good fences make good neighbors. 

It works the other way 'round too. I got all the free help 
I needed from Jim Clark, my Georgia-Pacific Registered 
Dealer. His Help Center is loaded with remodeling ideas, 
building projects, and helpful hints for do-it-yourselfers. 

Take the free Projects Booklet. It's got simple, step-by- 
step plans for 20 interesting and useful home projects. And 
all of them as easy to build as my fence. There's a whole 
section of the Help Center that's filled with exciting new ideas 
on remodeling with wall paneling. And another with helpful 
free booklets that show you how to choose and use 
building materials like a pro. 

The Help Center at your neighborhood 
Georgia-Pacific Registered 
Dealer has all the help you need. 

And it's free. But isn't that what 
good neighbors are for? 

Georgia-Pacific Corporation, 

Portland, Oregon 97204 


The new Projects Booklet and 
HELP for do-it-yourselfers are 
available only at Georgia-Pacific 
Registered Dealers. 



Help is just 
around the corner. 

Georgia fecitic ^ 
REGISTERED DEALER 


Home ot quality 
building products 
and service 








SCORECARD continued 


Academy of Natural Sciences in Phila¬ 
delphia. he predicts that though 1984 will 
come, the 1984 Olympics will not. “I can¬ 
not but wonder if we are creating a med¬ 
ical Olympic Games which will proba¬ 
bly lead to their demise." he writes. 

Anderson contends that the increase 
in sophistication of sex manipulation 
through testosterone injections between 
the 1972 and 1976 Olympics outstripped 
the capabilities of testing methods, and 
that the same situation will continue 
into 1980. 

"The cost of sex testing is astronom¬ 
ical," Anderson writes. “Between $2 mil¬ 
lion and $3 million per Olympiad. Each 
potential contestant must be screened at 
a cost of $15; if any questions arise, the 
further tests cost $50 to $75." 

Speaking of female swimmers and 
gymnasts, Anderson says. “The extent of 
masculinizing effects can be precisely 
controlled through sex-hormone manip¬ 
ulation. Thus a female athlete can be bi¬ 
ologically engineered for her specialty. 
This is apparently being done in some 
Eastern bloc nations." To Anderson the 
next logical step is gene manipulation. 

In the end. though, he is an optimist. 
He thinks that in 1980 the world in gen¬ 
eral and athletes in particular are going 
to look around, size things up and say. 
enough is enough—and that will be the 
end of the Olympics. 

Maybe. But athletes, coaches and na¬ 
tions. in particular, don't like to lose. A 
congress of West German sports physi¬ 
cians met in Freiburg last October and 
condoned the limited use of anabolic 
steroids. The USOC has established a 
panel of medical and sports experts to 
study, among other topics, the uses and 
effects of the steroids. The panel has not 
committed itself one way or the other, 
but a trend spotter would say the U.S. is 
headed in the same direction as the West 
Germans. 

The end of the Olympics is predicted 
as often these days as the death of the the¬ 
ater, but for better or worse, every few 
years there’s another A Chorus Line and 
another Olympics. 

LIFE ON THE BACK BURNER 

Conn Smythe. the retired owner of the 
Toronto Maple Leafs (why isn't it 
Leaves?), once said, "Hockey must be a 
great game to survive the people who 
run it." 

For years the NHL survived its lead¬ 
ership very well. But lately the league is 
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beset with declining attendance, revenue, 
interest and prospects for a network 
TV contract. 

There is no single solution to hock¬ 
ey’s problems, but a dynamo of a new 
league president wouldn’t hurt, and Clar¬ 
ence Campbell would be first in line to 
welcome him. Campbell is 71 years old. 
has been the president of the NHL for 
31 years and has been trying to retire 
since 1973. But the committee of four 
owners that named itself to search for a 
replacement for Campbell has not come 
up with a single candidate of note in 
a year of deliberation. 

Meanwhile. Campbell works on. Last 
week he spent a day in the league's 
New York office, listening to opposing 
views in the matter of Carol Vadnais 
(N.Y. Rangers) swinging sticks at Gar¬ 
ry Howatt (N.Y. Islanders) and Orest 
Kindrachuk (Philadelphia). With disaster 
looming on all sides—only about a third 
of the 18 NHL teams will break even 
this year—Campbell’s entire day was 
devoted to handing down a five-game 
suspension to Vadnais. 

Campbell has served the NHL long 
and well. Now he should be accorded 
the respect due an elder statesman and 
hockey’s burdens should pass to young¬ 
er. stronger shoulders. 

FALL FROM RICHES 

Also suspended last week was Jockey 
Willie Shoemaker, who got his five-day 
sentence from the Santa Anita stewards 
for permitting his mount. Rise To Rich¬ 
es. to drift out and cause interference. 
After 26 years, 30,183 rides and who 
knows how many suspensions. Shoemak¬ 
er takes such setbacks in stride. 

This setdown. however, could not 
have come at a worse time. Shoe had 
to miss Saturday’s $150,000 California 
Derby at Golden Gate Fields, the $273,- 
550 Santa Anita Handicap on Sunday 
(in which he was to ride heavily fa¬ 
vored King Pellinore), Monday’s split 
Florida Derby at Gulfstream. worth 
$233,000, and the opening of Hialeah. 
No one could remember a greater po¬ 
tential loss of earnings for a jockey. 
The big losers, though, are the owners 
who thought they had hired the best 
rider in the business. 

MINUS ONE 

The University of Maryland at Baltimore 
County defeated Loyola College of 
Baltimore recently in a dual wrestling 


meet. 51 to —I. To come up with that 
rare score Loyola had to lose all 10 of its 
matches and one argument with the 
referee. 

PROMO 

Last week NBC-TV ran an ad in The 
New York Times announcing its week¬ 
end coverage of the Florida Citrus Open. 
It was illustrated by a picture of Jack 
Nicklaus in full swing. Nicklaus was not 
entered in the Citrus; in fact, he never 
plays the Citrus anymore. A few weeks 
earlier. CBS ran a brief filmed commer¬ 
cial previewing its telecast of the Phoe¬ 
nix Open. Prominent in the promo was 
a film clip of the Nicklaus swing. Nick¬ 
laus does not play Phoenix, cither; the 
clip was from last year’s Masters. 

What is regrettable about these inci¬ 
dents. apart from the question of ethics, 
is that viewers who tune in to see the 
world's greatest golfer and discover he is 
not entered are more likely to wind up an¬ 
noyed with Nicklaus than ticked off at 
the network hucksters. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Gary Player, golfer and rancher: “I 
have six kids and 100 quarter horses to 
feed, and I’m not sure which group eats 
the most.” 

• Rik Jones, pitching prospect for the Se¬ 
attle Mariners, on spring training: “Heck, 
putting on a uniform, jumping around 
in the dirt and getting paid for it just 
ain’t work." 

• Julius Erving. when Red Auerbach ob¬ 
served that he keeps one eye on the bas¬ 
ket and one eye on his man: “I keep both 
eyes on my man. The basket hasn’t 
moved on me yet." 

• Mack Calvin. Denver guard who is 
with his eighth team in eight pro sea¬ 
sons: “I feel like a boll weevil, always 
looking for a home." 

• Frank Lane, baseball scout, on the 
trade of Rick Monday from the Cubs to 
the Dodgers: “Monday got about $125.- 
000 from the Cubs last season and struck 
out 125 times. He got paid $ 1.000 a strike¬ 
out. This year he’ll probably get $250,000 
from the Dodgers, which means he's got¬ 
ten a raise to $2,000 a strikeout.” 

• Calvin Murphy. Houston guard, on 

sinking free throws in front of hostile 
crowds: “The most beautiful sight in 
the world is that ball fading through 
the net. then the sudden silence. It’s 
like taking on 15,000 people at once 
and beating them all.” imo 
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THEY DOUBLED 








THE PLEASURE 


The Mahre twins got it all together at 
Sun Valley and what had been a dismal 
World Cup season turned glorious for 

the U.S. by William Oscar Johnson 



Mirror-image smiles were Hashed by the 19-year-old brothers Mahre following Phil's (No. 20) victory and Steve 's third-place finish in the slalom. 


WORLD CUP continued 


T 

■ he winter had been extraordinar¬ 
ily grim on the World Cup ski racing cir¬ 
cuit—a killingly heavy schedule of races, 
rain in the Arlberg, rain in the Dolo¬ 
mites. race cancellations, despair over 
whether the lack of snow in the Western 
U.S. would allow any races to be held 
there at all. Morale on the U.S. squad 
was particularly low. Cindy Nelson, the 
Olympic bronze medal downhiller and 
women’s team leader, had broken her an¬ 
kle in January and predicted good per¬ 
formances by the male racers did not ma¬ 
terialize. All in all, it was a wan and 
dispirited international troupe that wan¬ 
dered into Sun Valley last week—only 
to find that usually radiant place had been 
turned into a veritable ghost town by the 
snowless winter. 

Then, in a few dazzling moments of 
racing, all that was turned around. Sun 
Valley suddenly beamed anew, the whole 
World Cup circus seemed revitalized. 
And for the first time in years, Amer¬ 
ican fans found themselves cheering 
wildly over not one. but two young men 
who seem destined for stardom. 

The Mahre twins—Phil and Steve, 19, 
of White Pass, Wash.—had arrived, with 
matched sunburst smiles and identical 
hell-for-leather skiing techniques that 
electrified everything around them. In a 
triumph probably unprecedented for 
brothers in ski race history—and certain¬ 
ly unique for identical twins—Phil fin¬ 
ished first and Steve third in the slalom. 
Between them was the young Swede, In- 
gemar Stenmark, the 1976 World Cup 
winner and the apparently unbeatable 
leader once again this season. 

To put the twins’ feat in proper per¬ 
spective: it was Phil’s second World Cup 
victory in his second season of compe¬ 
tition and no American man has ever 
won more than two races in an entire ca¬ 
reer. As for Steve, he did not even join 
the U.S. team until January and by last 
week had put in less snow time than an 
average hard-skiing weekend visitor to 
Great Gorge, N.J. It was. as U.S. Alpine 
director Hank Tauber said with immense 
understatement, “amazing.” 

The incipient stardom of the Mahres 
appears to promise a shot of new energy 
in the World Cup. and it is badly need¬ 
ed. An air of inevitability had crept into 
the men’s 31-race series this bleak sea¬ 
son. Stenmark. 20. skiing with his usual 


liquid power, had dominated the slalom, 
winning five straight races in January. 
The premier downhiller. Franz Klammer. 
22. had continued his Olympic gold med¬ 
al heroics by winning six of seven down¬ 
hills—this despite the devastating fact 
that his 18-year-old brother Klaus had 
been paralyzed as a result of an accident 
in a downhill event last month in Aus¬ 
tria. Heini Hemmi. 28. the Swiss gold 
medalist in the giant slalom, had pretty 
much had his way in that event. 

When the races began at Sun Valley 
last Friday the competition for the over¬ 
all title was between Klammer with 195 
points and Stenmark with 194. trailed by 
Klaus Heidegger, an Austrian newcomer, 
with 184. But the closeness of the stand¬ 
ings was misleading; Klammer had only 
two downhills remaining in the 1977 
schedule while Stenmark had six more 
races in which he might be expected to 
gain points. 

One surprising, and typically negative, 
occurrence was the sudden collapse of 
the Italian men’s team. It had been a pow¬ 
erhouse for some half a dozen years be¬ 
hind the splendid skiing of Gustavo 
Thoeni. a four-time World Cup winner, 
but this season the entire Italian team 
had but one victory. Because there are 
no new stars on the horizon, it seems 
likely that the Italians are on the brink 
of following the once dazzling French 
team into oblivion. 

Now the question is whether the 
Mahre twins might move the American 
men’s team into the vacuum left by the 
Italians. U.S. men never have been con¬ 
sistently competitive. Only Billy Kidd 
and Tyler Palmer were able to win as 
many as two World Cup races in their ca¬ 
reers; beyond that only Greg Jones and 
Bobby Cochran won even one. This sea¬ 
son Phil Mahre started off with a rush, 
winning the giant slalom at Val d’lsdre 
early in December. Then, inexplicably, 
he and the team went flat. “We thought 
it was really coming, but it just didn’t 
happen," Phil says. “We never got it to¬ 
gether and it was a really tough winter.” 
Hank Tauber says. “We tried to be pa¬ 
tient. We knew it was just a matter of 
time. Some of our people just weren’t 
doing what they should, but we knew it 
had to happen eventually—especially 
with the Mahres.” 

Ever since they came to national at¬ 
tention as a pair of wildfire 15-year-olds 
in junior competition, their promise was 
breathtaking. Graham Anderson, first 


vice-president of the U.S. Ski Education¬ 
al Fund and a U.S. Ski Team official for 
many years, says flatly, “The Mahre twins 
are the best prospects this country has 
ever had.” 

They started skiing as toddlers at the 
White Pass ski area, which is managed 
by their father. All nine Mahre children 
skied, but their father. Dave, never 
pushed or pressured the kids to compete. 
“Our brothers and sisters quit racing to 
go to school,” says Steve. “Right now 
we’ve quit school to go racing, but we 
might change that if racing isn’t enjoy¬ 
able anymore. Our dad just says we 
should do what we want.” 

“They are fiercely independent, yet 
show a remarkable sensitivity toward 
other people,” Tauber says. “They finish 
a race, but they don't leave like a lot of 
racers. They stay at the bottom, talking 
to the press as long as anyone wants to. 
and congratulating other racers, telling 
younger kids and less talented kids how 
well they did.” Last fall the twins split 
on their preferences for this season. Phil 
joined the U.S. team, but Steve stayed 
home in remote and largely snowless 
White Pass. “I thought I maybe wanted 
to go to school to learn to be a me¬ 
chanic.” he says. “Then I wondered if 
1 could ever spend eight hours a day in¬ 
side and not get outdoors. Finally in De¬ 
cember I decided I better go back to 
racing even though I don’t like training 
much and 1 don’t like being away from 
home.” Had he felt a lot of pressure 
from ski team officials or sponsors? “No. 
1 felt pressure from myself," he says. 
“The team and K-2 [a ski manufacturer! 
and everyone had done so much for 
me, I figured I had to repay them some 
of it.” 

Both are now being paid well into five 
figures for racing, and they often appear 
in advertisements. The money and the 
fame are gratifying, but, “Well, we’ve al¬ 
ways had to work for money,” says Phil, 
“and sometimes getting it for skiing— 
which I enjoy—I have to ask if I'm worth 
it. Money’s welcome, but it’s not the rea¬ 
son I ski. I ski because I enjoy it.” Adds 
Steve, “The average person on the street 
sees us as celebrities—as skiers, not as 
human beings. Being popular like that 
doesn’t mean much to me. I’m no dif¬ 
ferent than the next guy. We get letters 
from 18-year-old girls who say. '1 love 
you’ and junk like that. I couldn’t really 
like anyone like that, someone who no¬ 
tices you only because you’re a skier.” 
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Both insist they are hometown mountain 
boys at heart, that they would rather 
spend time at a motocross race or shoot¬ 
ing baskets with their high school pals— 
who long ago nicknamed them "Wuss" 
and "Puss"—than with most anyone else 
in the world. 

However homespun their attitudes 
may be, their ski technique is highly pol¬ 
ished. They race with a dash and daring 
that Steve describes as "hanging right on 
the little thin edge between where you 
make a perfect turn as fast as you can go 
and where you blow away all over the 
course." Besides riding that razor’s edge, 
the twins also have remarkably sharp eyes 
for picking the straightest line down a sla¬ 
lom course. Both wear contact lenses, yet 
as Tauber says. "They’ve got the eyes of 
bullfighters. When they come to what we 
call ‘flushes’—those three-gate combina¬ 
tions—they can line up the gates and go 
through practically without turning. 
They straighten them out better than al¬ 
most anyone on the tour.” 

Still, when the men’s slalom began in 
Sun Valley last Saturday morning, there 
was no real reason lo hope that the twins 
would excel. "I really didn’t think I was 
skiing all that well.” said Steve. Phil had 
suffered excruciating back spasms two 
weeks before. But after the first run. both 
were in strong contention. Phil was in 
third place behind Heidegger and Sten- 
mark. Steve was fifth. 

It was a magnificent, sunny day and 
the disastrous pall of this dry winter 
seemed to lift from Sun Valley at last. 
As the time for the second run ap¬ 
proached. the crowd began to come alive 
along the flat but fast course of man-made 
snow. On that second run Stenmark skied 
what he said was “a run with no mis¬ 
takes." clocking 52.69 seconds. 1:47.24 
for the race. Six racers later. Steve Mahre 
burst out of the start and roared down 
the course. 

Now the crowd began to shout. “I 
could hear them." said Sieve. "And I 
could tell that it was an American crowd. 
In Europe, they holler ‘hup! hup!‘ and 
the sound is real low. Here. I could hear 
all kinds of yips and high-pitched cheers. 
It was great." Perhaps buoyed by that 
American sound, Steve flashed across the 
line in 52.95, which put him second to 
Stenmark with a 1:47.64. 

Then it was Heidegger's turn. In over¬ 
all World Cup competition, the 19-year- 
old Austrian was Stenmark’s most wor¬ 
risome rival. Had he won. or even come 



close, Heidegger might still have stolen 
the cup from Stenmark. But he crashed 
high on the course, and that accident all 
but guaranteed the Swede his second 
straight championship. 

As Stenmark stood at the finish area, 
he seemed so certain a winner that two 
members of the Austrian women's squad. 
Monika Kaserer and Annemarie Moser- 
Procll. rushed over to congratulate him. 
Stenmark shook his head and gazed back 
up the course. "There is one more com¬ 
ing,” he said. 

“Who?" they said. 

“Phil Mahre.” said Stenmark. 

And then came Phil, starting 15th. In 
the first run he had started in the 20th 
spot, and the course had begun to break 
up under the pounding, showing sharp 
gouges and ruts left by previous skiers. 
This time it was not as choppy. Stay¬ 
ing low, snapping his shoulder against 
pole after pole as he charged through 
the turns. Phil clocked a faster inter¬ 
val time than Stenmark. 

Now the crowd hoot¬ 
ed and whistled. Rising 
sound followed Phil as he 
flashed down the hill. 

When he crossed the 
finish, there was an ex¬ 
pectant lull in the cheer¬ 
ing. He'd come down in 
52.56. When the an¬ 
nouncer declared him 
the winner in 1:47.15, 
the mountainside fair¬ 
ly shook with sound— 

American sound. 

The next day it looked 
for a time as if twin light¬ 
ning might strike again. 

After the first run of the 
giant slalom Steve was 
in 11th place. Phil in sec¬ 
ond—but a bit more than 
a full second behind 
Stenmark. Alas, anoth¬ 
er miracle was not to 
be. Past the midway 
point on his second run. 

Phil skidded, fell mo¬ 
mentarily onto one hip. 
then righted himself. But 
he had lost too much 
time. Stenmark took first 
place with a 2:32.36. fol¬ 
lowed by another brother 
act. Christian and Heini 
Hemmi. When the event 
was over Phil had fin¬ 


ished eighth, and his brother was 14th. 

In the women’s competition, Lise-Ma¬ 
rie Morerod. the striking Swiss slalomist, 
all but locked up the overall World Cup 
with a narrow giant slalom victory over 
Canada's Kathy Kreiner and—a delight¬ 
ful surprise—Abbi Fisher, 19. of South 
Conway, N.H.. who finished third. In the 
other wopien’s race the petite French 16- 
year-old, Perrine Pelen, won her third 
slalom of the year. 

As the World Cup troupe left Sun Val¬ 
ley, there were still three weeks of rac¬ 
ing ahead. There would likely be more 
rain, more acrimony, more scheduling 
chaos. And for Sun Valley this winter 
would forever be remembered as one of 
nature’s crudest blows. But anyone who 
witnessed the performances of the Mahre 
twins—and basked in the radiance of 
their smiles—could not help but believe 
that hope springs eternal, that life can 
be beautiful and that, sometimes, very 
good things come in twos. end 

r and second virtually assured him another title. 


OUT ON THE VERGE, BUT 
FAR FROM FOOLISH 


Some may think that a 54-year-old grandmother who takes up offshore racing is 
being absurd, but after a single season Betty Cook leads the men a merry chase 

by Douglas S. Looney 


I flunked PTA.” Beity Cook was say¬ 
ing. “My cupcakes were very bad.” 
That is understandable, because life’s or¬ 
dinary pursuits have never charmed her: 
her view of the universe often has been 
slightly askew of the norm. All of which 
is not to put down those who make cup¬ 
cakes and fret about the edges getting 
too brown or whether the little boys at 
school will eat the cakes with the pink 
paper around them. “The point is," says 
Cook, “it is no fun to do what every¬ 
body else has done.” 

That explains what a nice lady like 
this—indeed, what a 54-year-old grand¬ 
mother like this—is doing at the wheel 
of something as potentially nasty as a very 
macho powerboat, racing in oceans for 
hundreds of miles at speeds into the 90s. 
And. as happened last weekend off New¬ 
port Beach, Calif., winning. Just before 
her triumph, however. Cook confessed. 


“I’m probably supercautious. To win, 
you usually have to hang it on the rag¬ 
ged edge, right out there on the verge of 
being foolish. I can’t do that. So it’s more 
important to me to finish than to win." 
Somewhere Vince Lombardi is holding 
his head. 

By winning the Bushmills Grand Prix, 
the third of 10 events for the North 
American offshore championship. Cook 
became the leading driver. She dealt with 
all manner of problems in the chaotic 
193.49-milc journey, including a male 
competitor (they all are) who was thought 
to be the winner—until some evidence 
emerged that he had unknowingly cut 
through a few vacant lots and jumped 
several fences en route to the finish. 
While the sport can be wilder than 
mountain scenery, it wasn't Saturday as 
the Pacific straightened up and. for the 
most part, looked like a bathtub with no 



Cook and her crew gunned away from the Bushmills start, gained the lead near Catalina, then ran into trouble 


more ripples than those caused by a rub¬ 
ber duck. Still, ocean racing is never a 
piece of cake. 

“One thing that helps.” says Cook, “is 
that I don’t have a male ego to feed.” 
It’s that lack that enables Betty to con¬ 
fess she knows nothing of engines 
(“There could be five rabbits in there for 
all I know"), that her throttlcman. John 
Connor, and navigator. Don Holloway, 
are the keys (“I am the steerer. I do what 
they say”) and that being in this sport 
was no life’s dream ("All this comes as 
quite a surprise to me”). 

But it is her money, and offshore pow¬ 
erboating is outrageously expensive. 
Boats cost about $ 100,000 each and that’s 
only an opener. For example. Rocky 
Aoki, winner at Newport Beach last year, 
says he spends about $400,000 annually 
on the sport. Others place their costs at 
perhaps half that. Whatever. Betty Cook 
spends a bunch to race; about $ 15,000 to 
run in the Bushmills alone. Her first-place 
prize money was $2,975. Oh. yes. and 
near the finish, one of the boat’s two en¬ 
gines blew. A replacement costs $6,000. 

For Cook, dollars are hardly a con¬ 
cern. Her husband Paul had the good 
sense to get involved with plastic years 
ago when everyone was laughing at the 
synthetic. The Cooks now have a char¬ 
ter fishing fleet, a small airline and a farm 
in Mexico that grows mostly soybeans, 
which come in handy for feed¬ 
ing their cattle on a ranch in 
Baja. Not long ago. miffed be¬ 
cause bad weather often kept 
them off their tennis court dur¬ 
ing the winter, they built an in¬ 
door tennis club. 

So, O.K., ocean powerboat 
racing is a toy and often a tax 
write-off for the rich. It is also 
an exacting endeavor in which 
the idea is to keep as much of 
the boat as possible out of the 
water and bitter frustration is 
the norm. Little did Betty Cook 
know where she was heading 
back in May 1974. when she 
was urged to enter a minor 60- 
mile event and won her class. 

Going into Saturday’s race, 
she was given little chance of 
finishing in front. Not because 
she can't compete (she had been 
as high as second in a big race 
and finished sixth overall last 
year in her first season) but be¬ 
cause she had a new boat. The 
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craft is a 38-foot, 1,250-horsepower Scar¬ 
ab named Kaama, after an African an¬ 
telope. Cook's old boat, a tunnel hull, 
was Kudu, another sort of antelope. Bet¬ 
ty does a lot of crossword puzzles. Fur¬ 
ther, a new boat generally has more bugs 
than a June night in Chattanooga. 

The day before the race, the weather 
was windy and the water choppy, per¬ 
fect conditions for a heavy hull, like that 
driven by the current U.S. champ. Joel 
Halpern of Bronxvillc. N.Y. But smooth 
waters have their special wonders, too. 
Most particularly, they encourage crews 
to push the throttles to the wall and run 
there all day. The engines don’t like that 
much. The early leader was Sandy Sa- 
tullo in Copper Kettle. Down the coast 
toward San Diego, Cook and crew were 
second. Already slapped down by fate 
was Preston Henn of Pompano. Fla., a 
drive-in movie entrepreneur who at 46 
also is a grandparent but insists, “If I 
felt like a grandfather, I wouldn’t race.’’ 
Fie ran about five minutes before a stern 
drive went out. 

For the leg out to Catalina, Bob 
Nordskog, 63, another grandfather who 
three days before the race had been 
thrown out of his boat on a demonstra¬ 
tion run, challenged in a new 39-foot Cig¬ 
arette. But there was a look of death 
about his craft as it was obviously un¬ 
able to get up to its accustomed power. 
Cook was first to make it the 26 miles 
across the sea. and was immediately trou¬ 
bled by being unable to find the check¬ 
point boat. So she circled every boat in 
view to be sure before heading back. By 
this lime. Copper Kettle was choking and 
Halpern’s Beep Beep had smoke swirl¬ 
ing up through the front. Neither is con¬ 
sidered a healthy sign. Cook kept zip¬ 
ping along. Dead in the water was Aoki. 
sitting despondently and staring at his 
$11,000 watch and fingering his $12,000 
sapphire ring. 

Almost unnoticed, the front-runners 
were being challenged by Billy Martin, a 
furniture dealer from New Jersey, in 
Bounty Hunter, a boat notorious for en¬ 
gine problems. So notorious that Martin 
had elected to drop 200 horsepower be¬ 
fore the race to ease mechanical pres¬ 
sures. Martin plunged and leaped along, 
throttling the boat and leaving the driv¬ 
ing to a crew member. Nearing the shore, 
Martin got lost, roared in among some 
spectator boats but got back on course. 
Fie had not missed any checkpoints, not 
hit anything, and soon was waving and 



After being disqualified for missing a checkpoint. Billy Martin surrenders the Hag to Granny Cook. 


looking backward at the rest of the field. 
Thumbs were up on Bounty Hunter. 

Cook was a minute behind. Earlier she 
had momentarily lost control of her boat, 
coming upon two whales and swerving 
at the last minute. Whales had been a 
concern because it was migration time. 
Later, a pleasure boat got within a few 
feet of Cook. “It wasn’t really close," said 
navigator Holloway. “We missed them 
by five feet." Meanwhile. Martin kept on 
waving and looking unbeatable. 

But at the 12th of the 14 checkpoints, 
officials on the watching boat never saw 
Martin: they did see Cook. Then, four 
miles from the finish, an engine on the 
Cook boat blew. Holloway frantically 
jumped down among the engines but 
throttleman Connor signaled him for¬ 
ward. Connor’s thinking was that since 
the boat was still going, albeit at 60 mph 
instead of 80 or so. Holloway's weight 
on the bow would be enough to keep 
the boat on plane and avoid the time- 
consuming standard remedy—switching 
propeller blades so the boat could run ef¬ 
fectively on one engine. Sprawled on the 
nose of Kaama. Holloway hung on as the 
proud boat limped and stumbled along, 
at limes at 10 mph. 

Elsewhere, Billy Martin had pulled 
over the finish line (24 minutes ahead of 
Cook) with "five drops of fuel left.” was 
given the checkered flag, posed for win¬ 
ning pictures with the sponsors and drank 
champagne. Then the race committee 
met and heard Martin insist he not only 
had circled the proper checkpoint, he had 
nearly hit the boat. It was Martin’s own 


testimony that hurt, for he described two 
oil rigs and the rigs were at the wrong 
buoy. Further, officials calculated that for 
Martin to have taken the proper route, 
as he claimed he did. he would have had 
to average, in that stretch, better than 
120 mph. Not likely, since nobody ever 
has hit more than 95 mph. much less av¬ 
eraged that speed. 

Some three hours after the race had 
concluded. Martin walked down to the 
water and congratulated Cook, turning 
over the checkered flag. Then he yanked 
his boat away from the dock and swore 
his forever goodbys to ocean racing. Sad¬ 
ly, this was the third time Martin thought 
he had won a race within the last year, 
only to have it taken away from him for 
an infraction. 

Halpern ended up second, after baby¬ 
ing his left engine for 160 miles, and Joe 
Ippolito from Point Pleasant. N.J. was 
third in his Cigarette. 

Somebody also objected to Cook’s win 
(time: 2 hours 46 minutes: average speed: 
69.9 mph) because of Holloway’s unusu¬ 
al riding position at the end. but what 
he did was legal. Holloway is accustomed 
to adversity. Once in a race in Florida, 
he had to swim to shore for parts. 

Meanwhile, on her yacht in the har¬ 
bor. the drinks were flowing, the phone 
was ringing and Betty Cook was looking 
at the splendor of the night. “You know, 
it’s not really what other people think of 
you.” she said, “but what you know about 
yourself.” And what Cook knows is that 
she’s awful at cupcakes, wonderful at 
racing and one tough grandmother, end 
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CLASSIC WIN FOR A PRECOCIOUS PUP 

He will not be two years old until Saint Patrick's Day, but a red brindfe named Downing was too much dog in the final of the 
World Greyhound Classic at Hollywood, Fla. —flying first out of the box and charging home by five lengths by Pat Putnam 



B y the lime they goi around lo run¬ 
ning the final Vuths of a mile of the 
$115,000 World Greyhound Classic at 
the posh Hollywood, Fla. track last Sat¬ 
urday night, the "world” had been nar¬ 
rowed to eight American dogs, although 
two of them boasted long and illustrious 
Irish bloodlines. No matter. As Tommy 
Lynch, the track's general manager and 
resident wit. said, "When you send sev¬ 
en guys out to face a firing squad, who 
checks passports?” 

Prosifying Lynch’s metaphor, a large, 
rambunctious puppy name of Downing 
was the favorite, so much so that in the 
eyes of the record 12.859 fans who turned 
out for the third running of the race, the 
other seven entries might have been al¬ 
ley-bred mongrels from Missoula. Which 
says a lot about a greyhound which won't 
be two years old until Saint Patrick’s Day. 
and one that just seven weeks ago was 
making the second start of his career, in 
a Grade D race. 

As a matter of fact. Downing was run¬ 
ning in the Classic almost by accident. 
The red-brindle 75-pounder had won his 


maiden race by 19 lengths on Jan. II, 
and had come back three days later for a 
12-length romp in his first Grade D start. 
In Florida greyhound racing, when a dog 
wins he is usually stepped up in class, 
from maiden to the D and on up the al¬ 
phabet to Grade A. By the same token, 
three straight finishes out of the money 
drops a dog a class. By normal progres¬ 
sion, Downing’s next start would have 
been in a C race, and that is where his 
owner. Jim Frey of Sarasota. Fla., fully 
intended him to run. 

Frey. 42. a former college baseball 
player from Waco, Texas, has been rac¬ 
ing greyhounds full time since 1963. He 
knows well the penalty for moving a 
promising dog up too soon. "From a pure 
business standpoint you just don’t do it," 
he said. "A dog can lose his confidence, 
especially a young dog who gets rolled or 
tumbled hard in the first turn, and he just 
won't run anymore." 

But late in January, Frey got a call 
from Lynch, who was trying to fill out 
the Classic field. In 1975, for the first 
Classic, there had been 64 entries, half 


of them from foreign nations, although 
as it turned out. the Spanish contingent 
had never been any closer to Madrid than 
Biscayne Boulevard. Last year the stakes 
drew 56 entries. 18 of them foreign. For 
this Classic, five of the 48 dogs nomi¬ 
nated were foreign, but only one of them 
made it as far as the semifinal round. 

The problem is time. It takes from 90 
to 120 days for a foreign dog to become 
acclimated to race well in the U.S. "And 
then, with the archaic six-month quar¬ 
antine laws of England and Ireland, once 
a dog is here, here he has to stay,” says 
Perrine (Gootsie) Palmer, the track’s top 
executive and a former mayor of Miami. 

At the urging of American owners, 
none of whom relished the idea of sharing 
prize money with owners of inferior for¬ 
eign dogs. Hollywood last year changed 
the conditions for the Classic. The first 
year there had been a foreign and a U.S. 
division, with four dogs from each di¬ 
vision making it to the final. Along the 
way a lot of fine American dogs were 
eliminated, and some not-so-fine foreign 
dogs made it to the final. 
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“Last year we decided to lump them 
all together and let the best make it to 
the final,” Palmer said. "It cost us a lot 
of foreign entries. Now we are going to 
have to work some more on the condi¬ 
tions. maybe running separate divisions 
up to the semifinal rounds.” 

And so, looking to beef up the slen¬ 
der Classic field. Lynch called Frey, who 
hadn’t seen Downing win his two Hol¬ 
lywood starts. “Frankly we are short on 
dogs,” Lynch said. “The fans have really 
taken to Downing. Would you consider 
running him in the World Classic?” 

Lynch was asking for help. A decent 
man, Frey asked. “How many races 
would he have to run before he gets 
eliminated?" 

“Just three," Lynch said. 

“O.K.," said Frey. "I don't think three 
races will bruise his ego that much." 

For Frey, it was a big gamble. He al¬ 
ready had turned down $10,000 for the 
dog. Still, he knew Downing wasn’t lack¬ 
ing in aggressiveness. 

“He’s got to be first in whatever he 
does: first to eat. first to be put to bed, 
first one let out," Frey says. "If another 
dog even comes up alongside of him, he’ll 
shove him, trying to put him down. But 
he’s not a mean dog. He’s a beautiful ex¬ 
trovert, just a big docile lovable puppy 
around the kennel. Herb Beasley, who 
trains him, says he can’t get rid of him. 
He follows Herb everywhere, even into 
his apartment. Herb lies down, the dog 
lies down right beside him." 

So with some trepidation, Frey and 
Beasley sent Downing to the post in the 
first of three elimination races. Those 
would be followed by three quarterfinals 
and three semifinals. After each round, 
the greyhounds would advance—or be 
eliminated—on a point scale. 

In his first elimination Downing won 
by a half length. He romped in his next 
three races, and was being acclaimed a 
superdog. 

"Hold on," said Beasley, a cautious 
man, even though he has been married 
nine times. “He’s a good dog but I don’t 
know if he’s a great dog. A great dog 
can come from behind. He can pass on ei¬ 
ther side. Downing never has had to do 
any of those things. He’s always led from 
start to finish. I’m not going to get too 
high on him until I can see what he does 
when he has to come from behind. He 
had a great father. Big Whizzer, who had 


a lot of early speed but couldn’t win from 
behind. We hope Downing didn’t inher¬ 
it that characteristic.” 

In his fifth Classic start, disaster struck. 
Bumped badly coming out of the box. 
Downing was hit hard again on the first 
turn. Just loping, he finished a poor sixth. 
“Now I guess we’ll see what the dog’s 
made of." said Frey. Beasley nodded in 
agreement. 

Downing ran his last quarterfinal on 
Feb. 19. It was like old times: his break 
wasn't the best, but in four strides he 
was going full bore and by the first turn 
he was in the lead. He held on to win in 
30.35, just .03 of a second off the track 
record. Downing then breezed through 
the three semifinals. "The only thing that 
might beat that dog now is a cheetah." 
said Lynch, "and we aren't going to let 
any of those cats on the track.” 

“The guy I'm happy for is Tommy 
Lynch." said Frey. “Ever since I entered 
the dog he’s been sweating that some¬ 
thing might happen. He's been more wor¬ 
ried than I’ve been." 

No one was worried after the draw 
for the final post positions. Downing 


drew the inside box and when Arkle’s 
Gift, an Irish import trained by Ray Ran¬ 
dle. who was expected to give Downing 
his strongest challenge, drew the outside 
box. it was all over. 

Only four months older than Dow¬ 
ning, Arkle’s Gift had been something 
of a sensation himself. Earlier in the sea¬ 
son he had won the Hollywoodian stakes 
at the same track over the J /«ths-of-a-mile 
course. Then, dropping down to the 
5 /uths course, he had won five of his nine 
Classic starts. 

In the final. Downing broke well on 
top and led Arkle’s Gift by a length com¬ 
ing out of the first turn. Down the back- 
stretch Randle's dog made his challenge, 
and as the pair flew through the third 
turn, Arkle's Gift saw a hole inside and 
went for it. Suddenly Arkle's Gift was 
stumbling. Some said he had hit the rail. 
Others said one of his rear legs had 
cramped. Still others maintained he had 
hit a soft spot in the track. Downing 
didn't really care what had happened. 
When he crossed the finish line five 
lengths in front, he was already looking 
for Beasley to follow around. end 



Trainer Beasley beams on the "big docile lovable puppy" after his $30,000 run in the World Classic, 
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DUNKERS ARE STRUTTING 
THEIR STUFFS 



When those flying young men slam the ball, the rim quivers, the 
backboard vibrates and fans go wild by Barry McDermott 


M any people applaud it as the most spec¬ 
tacular shot in basketball, although pur¬ 
ists warn that it is dangerous and gauche. Pure 
or impure, the dunk is back from its Rip Van 
Winkle in the NCAA’s closet, but what is it 
back as? Entertainment? A frivolous footnote? 
College basketball's version of swine flu? 

Prohibition forced the dunk into the speak¬ 
easies of the playgrounds when it was outlawed 
in 1967. but now that it is again legal, every¬ 
one is bellying up to the rim and slamming 
down a shot. Players today are faster and 
stronger and jump higher, and many teams have 
dunkers down to the 12th man. Alabama’s 
5' 9". 141-pound freshman guard, Kent Loo¬ 
ney, can slam with two hands. The University 
of Louisville Cardinals call themselves the Doc¬ 
tors of Dunk. A subculture is developing around 
the shot, and fans are discussing its practition¬ 
ers the way they might compare All-America 
candidates. 

Debate about the dunk is nothing new. Its 
mystique is such that when the NCAA rein¬ 
stated it this season, but continued to ban it in 
pre-game warmups, the advocates cried that 
was like giving them the cake without the ice 
cream. Conservatives, meanwhile, warned that 
it was only a matter of time before someone 
named Elevator Risin’ would spray a crowd 
with shrapnel from a shattered backboard. 
What has happened, of course, is a little of 
this, a little of that. The dunk has won some 
and lost some. 

Most people see the dunk as a statement of 
sorts, like driving a sports car or wearing den¬ 
im to the office. Coaches, concerned only with 
statements that produce W’s, are ambivalent, 
but players love it, probably because entire 
groups, such as little old ladies and jockeys, can¬ 
not do it. Says Jerome Whitehead. Marquette’s 
6' 10" center, who hung on the rim at Drake 
and almost pulled down the entire basket and 
backboard, “It’s the shot that expresses the 
dominance of the big man—an expression like 
wanting to kill somebody. To beat them bad.” 
And as for destroying a backboard, that might 
be the ultimate expression, claims Tennessee 
All-America Ernie Grunfeld. “I’ve never seen 
the backboard shattered, but I’ve always want- 
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ed to do it,” he says. No wonder Chuck Nei- 
nas. the Big Eight commissioner, sent out an 
urgent memo before the season’s start, instruct¬ 
ing teams to have a spare backboard and goal 
at each game. 

Injuries have occurred, but have not affect¬ 
ed the dunk's popularity. Clint Richardson of 
Seattle suffered a severe hand cut while trying 
to block a dunk. Bill Blakeley. North Texas 
State’s coach, recalls that one of his former 
players at Christian College of the Southwest. 
Claude (Snowflake) English, gashed his head 
on the rim while dunking. Following repairs. 
Snowflake commented. "It was worth it.” Iron¬ 
ically. a coach almost suffered a serious injury: 
Virginia’s Terry Holland, a former star at Da¬ 
vidson. demonstrated a dunk to his players and 
his whistle caught in the net. “I almost hung my¬ 
self,” said Holland. 

Generally, coaches agree that those who 
would ban the dunk to prevent injury are over¬ 
reacting. “Fools are the only people who get 
hurt dunking a ball.” says Auburn Coach Bob 
Davis. "And they arc going to get hurt any¬ 
way.” "Most of the trouble," says Washington 
Slate Coach George Raveling, “comes from 
those little pygmies trying to impress their girl 
friends." 

The Shot is formidable. Ohio State Coach 
Elon Miller describes a dunk by Indiana’s Kent 
Benson: “I thought he was going to tear down 
the building." After Auburn’s Mike Mitchell 
slammed one, LSU Coach Dale Brown said. 
“It was like a catapult, like one of those things 
they used in medieval warfare." Says David 
Greenwood of UCLA. “It really takes courage 
to stand in there and try to block a dunk." 
Marv Harshman. the coach of Washington, 
agrees. “I tell my players. ’Hey, you’ve got to 
give up your body.’ But if I was out there. I’d 
probably get out of the road, too.” 

Currently, the University of Detroit is lead¬ 
ing the broken-rim sweepstakes. At last count 
the flamboyant Titans had broken 20. and they 
cost 530 apiece. The team’s equipment man¬ 
ager, Dominic Volpe. is so miffed that he will 
not talk to Coach Dick Vitale. 

The dunk can break a team's spirit as well as 
a rim. “When you stuff one.” says Iowa For¬ 
ward William Mayfield, “you are telling your 
man that you can take him." In Alabama’s first 
game of the year the amazing Looney went over 
Purdue's seven-foot center, Joe Barry Carroll, 
and dunked a rebound that helped turn a 12- 
point deficit into a 17-point Alabama victory. 
“It’s got to be an awful feeling when your man 
dunks over you in front of 15,000 people,” says 
Kenny Carr of North Carolina State. After 
Marquette’s Bo Ellis stuffed against Penn State, 
continued 
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THE DUNK continued 


breaking open a light game, losing coach 
John Bach said, “It was like he drove a 
stake into my heart.” It might be that the 
coaches’ divergent views on the play de¬ 
pend on whose ox is getting dunked. 

Could it be that the colleges are shoot¬ 
ing field goals with record-setting accu¬ 
racy because of the dunk's return? Says 
Norm Ellenberger. New Mexico’s coach. 
“I can’t think of a higher percentage shot 
than sticking your arm through the rim 
with the ball in your hand." Players like 
freshman Center Lavon Mercer of Geor¬ 
gia, shooting .592 from the floor, and 
Georgetown's Tom Scates make many of 
their points off the dunk. "If it weren’t 
for the dunk, Scates might not be play¬ 
ing.” says Penn Coach Chuck Daly. “It’s 
his only shot.” 

But the dunk is actually a difficult shot. 
“You have to get your steps down right,” 
says Clemson’s Stan Rome. “If you don’t, 
it can be right embarrassing.” Wiley Peck 
of Mississippi State dunked against Geor¬ 
gia and the ball came through the net, 
hit him in the face and knocked him out 
for over two minutes. One dunk by Rich 
Adams of Illinois was an “air ball,” miss¬ 
ing the entire basket and backboard, and 
Cincinnati’s Brian Williams, all alone on 
a breakaway, did the same thing against 
Louisville, missing the rim but hitting an 
official squarely in the head. “A missed 
dunk can be a momentum stopper," cau¬ 
tions Coach Wayne Dobbs of Vanderbilt. 
At Boston College. Bob Zuflelato has one 


player, Louis Benton, who can jump over 
a Volkswagen, and another, 5' 11" Guard 
Ernie Cobb, who is capable of stuffing 
backward, but he deems the dunk so 
treacherous that he has instituted a 
“Glassman’s Club.” If a player goes for 
a dunk and misses, he has to forget ’em 
and use the backboard glass on lay-ins. 
At Bowling Green, after his team missed 
several dunks and lost back-to-back 
one-point games. Coach John Weinert 
banned the shot altogether. 

Interestingly, the extremes of dunking 
philosophy are to be found within the 
borders of one state. Only Kentucky’s 
James Lee and, on occasion. Rick Ro¬ 
bey. score on dunks for the tradition- 
bound Wildcats, who apparently believe 
that “If it wasn’t good enough for Dan 
Issel. it’s not good enough for us.” For 
the Wildcats, class is glass, /.e., banking 
in soft lay-ins. “We just don't have that 
type of player.” says Coach Joe Hall. In 
contrast. Louisville is always in the op¬ 
erating room trying to deliver a slam or 
two. “We're still in the business of fill¬ 
ing the gym, and the dunk helps us do 
that," says Coach Denny Crum, noting 
that home attendance is nearly 2,000 a 
game higher than last year. The Cardi¬ 
nals have made 97 dunks, freshman Dar¬ 
rell Griffith leading the airborne assault 
with 39. There is a sturdy side basket in 
Crawford Gymnasium, the team's prac¬ 
tice site. One day the Doctors tried to am¬ 
putate the target with slam dunks. “We 


couldn't do it,” says Griffith. “It was a 
big ol’ heavy rim." 

Albert King, the teen-age basketball 
prodigy and brother of Tennessee star 
Bernard King, was asked by Dave An¬ 
derson of The New York Times when it 
was that he discovered he was a good 
player. “Simple.” answered Albert—in 
the eighth grade when he competed 
against older players who could dunk. 
"But I could dunk more ways than they 
could.” 

Counting the variations of the dunk is 
like trying to add up the number of cig¬ 
arette brands these days. There always 
seems to be a new one coming out of the 
machine. In Punk Dunk you try to em¬ 
barrass your man by dunking backward 
or some such. Funk Dunk denotes a num¬ 
ber of flashy maneuvers, including Essie 
(Helicopter) Hollis' subspeciality, the 
Cuff Dunk. He holds the ball between 
his wrist and hand at hip level, then 
sweeps it into the basket. “I do it for the 
season ticket-holders,” says the St. Bon- 
aventure star. To do the Circle Dunk you 
wave the ball through 360° before the 
slam: to Rock the Baby, cradle the ball 
in one hand and pat it through the hoop 
with the other. For the Yo-Yo, first pump 
the ball back over the head several times; 
for the 360 and 180, you spin in a full or 
half circle before the slam. Finally there 
is. improbably, what Marquette Coach 
Al McGuire calls the Double Dunk. 
"That's what you see on the playgrounds 
where a guy dunks with one hand, catch¬ 
es it with the other and dunks it again be¬ 
fore hitting the ground,” says McGuire. 
“They ought to give four points for it, 
and there should be an automatic time¬ 
out so the crowd has time to applaud.” 

Seemingly each section of the coun¬ 
try has a jump-and-pump artist with a 
claim to be the best. Marques Johnson 
of UCLA, Edgar Jones of Nevada-Reno 
and James Hardy of San Francisco (“An 
NBA-class dunker,” says one coach) are 
tops in the West. Clydell Tucker of Okla¬ 
homa City is a candidate and so is Ray 
Williams of Minnesota, a player once 
frustrated by the no-dunk rule. “It was 
hard to live with," he says. “There were 
so many times I’d be flying up above the 
rim. ready to jam, when I’d hear this lit¬ 
tle voice saying, ’No. no, no.’ ’’ Occa¬ 
sionally, despite the voice, Williams has 
said “Yes,” and picked up a technical 
foul. “Those slams always felt better than 
any technical could ever hurt,” he says. 

The player who might be tops nation- 

continued 
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Soft Whiskey goes 
great in orange juice. Or in 
grapefruit juice. (If we can 
invent them, so can you!) 


or 

dults 


It's time you tried whiskey with something 
besides rocks and bubbles. Remember, 
though: Soft drinks for adults always start with 


oft Whiskey. 
Calvert Extra. 

AMERICAN WHISKEY-A BLEND • 80 PROOF© 1 976 CALVERT DIST. CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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PICK YOUR 
PUNCH. 


When you pick one ol the all new, 40-channel 
Cobra CB's you've picked a CB that covers the 
distance and lets your voice punch through loud 
and clear And punching through loud and clear 
is the most important thing your CB can do for 
you. It's what every CB'er wants. But not all 
CB'ers get. 

This year, you can get that punch from any 
one of 12 Cobra CB's There's AM and Single- 
Side Band Mobiles. AM and Single-Side Band 
Base Stations. And AM/FM/CBln-Dash models 
to choose from. 

All 40 channel All engineered to punch 
through loud and clear And all backed by 
Cobra's nationwide network of Authorized 
Service Centers. Where factory-trained 
technicians are on hand to help with installation, 
service, and advice 

Pictured at the top left is the new king of the 
road. The Cobra 29XLR.This is the 40-cnannel 
successor to Cobra's "Diesel Mobile!' the CB the 
truckers made famous. Like all the Cobras 
shown it features an RF/siqnal strength meter, 
lighted LED digital channel readout, noise 
limiting, and noise blanking. Features that add 
up to exceptional performance no matter which 
Cobra you pick. 


Next is the popular-priced Cobra 21XLR 
While not as feature-oriented as the 29XLR, the 
compact 21XLR delivers all the power and 
punch of its big brother. 

Shown at the bottom is the Cobra 138XLR. 
For those who want the added power and 
frequencies of Single-Side Band this is the 
Mobile to move up to. 

On the right is the Cobra 139XLR.This 
Single-Side Band Base Station for home use 
features SWR meter, modulation meter, LED 
readout, switchable noise limiting and blanking, 
voice lock, RF gain, squelch And more 

These are just four of the 40-channel 
Cobras. The rest are waiting for you at your 
Cobra dealer So stop in JSVi'id pick out 
your punch W ' 

— 

C o bra 

Punches through loud and clear. 

Cobra Communications Products 

DYNASCAN CORPORATION 
6460 W Cortland St, Chicago. Illinois 60635 

Wito loi color brochure 
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When America needs 
abetter idea 
Ford puts it on wheels 


‘A flame went out 
when old-style convertibles died. 

But now I’m all lit up again.” 


Ford announces the 
Mustang T-roof 
convertible. New 
excitement from the 
sweet-handling 
Mustang II. Tinted, 
see-through T-roof 
panels come off in 
seconds, store in the 
trunk, and let the sun 


THE 

CONVERTIBLE 
KICK IS BACK 


(or stars) shine in. 
Another feature that 
sets Mustang apart 
from other sporty cars 
in its class. Clear your 
head... see your 
Ford Dealer. 

FORD MUSTANG II 

FORD DIVISION CSSm? 




THE DUNK continued 


wide is James Bailey, Rutgers* 6' 9" 
sophomore center, who has a remarkable 
85 dunks this season. The Rutgers mas¬ 
cot, a 9-year-old named Joey Cabrallal, 
wears a T shirt supporting Bailey’s can¬ 
didacy. On the front it reads, James is 
the Name and on the back, Dlnkin’s 
the Game. In a recent match between 
Bailey and Cincinnati’s Robert Miller, 
who has dunked as many as seven times 
in one game, Bailey scored on six stuffs, 
including a backward dunk off a lob pass 
from an appropriately named guard, 
Rodney Duncan. 

There are a few flat-out dissenters on 
the dunk. Jack Avina, coach at the Uni¬ 
versity of Portland, offers this reason: 
“I’m from the old school, and it bothers 
me that so many modem teams are in¬ 
volved in the facade of making a show. I 
hear my kids in practice, talking about 
‘face, face’ [short for “in your face”], 
when one guy is shooting over another 
and putting him down. The dunk is an¬ 
other way of doing that. Sometimes play¬ 
ers are more concerned about ‘face’ than 
with winning the game.” Washington 
Coach Marv Harshman is such a spoil¬ 
sport that he locks covers on the teams 
baskets so that intramural players can¬ 
not bend the rims trying to emulate the 
dunkers. 

Norvell Neve, the Atlantic Coast Con¬ 
ference supervisor of officials, has anoth¬ 
er negative vote. “There is nothing the 
defense can do to offset the dunk, and 
that’s not equitable," he says, adding that 
officials also have a problem deciding 
whether a player has hung onto the rim 
after a dunk, which is a technical foul. 
A1 McGuire has a solution for this di¬ 
lemma. “Electrify the rim.” says Mc¬ 
Guire. “If a guy’s hand touches it, you 
leave the juice on until he turns blue.” 

Many coaches predict that the effect 
of the return of the dunk will not be ful¬ 
ly known for three to five years, when 
players will have adjusted to it. Some of 
course believe it should never have been 
banned. Wendell Hudson, an assistant 
coach at Alabama, was an All-America 
for the Crimson Tide during the no-dunk 
period. “I know some guys it cost 10 
points a game during the ban.” he says. 
“All those tips bounced out.” 

Now tipping is for shorties and volley¬ 
ball players. Jamming is for those who 
can fly in the sky. One of today’s Alabama 
players. T. R. Dunn, sums it up: “It’s like 
we’ve been playing the game with some¬ 
thing missing all these years.” end 



“I see her running away.. .with your savings... 
your bowling trophies...your best friend. And now 
for the bad news... they re taking your Chivas" 
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Fuel for the future- 
will America have 
enough? 

Tell Congress what you think it should do 
to conserve and develop energy. 


The page opposite belongs 
to you. Use it to spur Congress 
to enact a much-needed energy 
policy for our nation. 

Tell your Congressman — 
in your own words and for 
your own reasons—what you 
think America must do to de¬ 
velop the energy we need for 
the future. Energy to keep our 
lights burning. Our homes 
heated. Our automobiles run¬ 
ning. Our factories working. 

Conservation can help 

All of us must seek new 
and better ways to save energy 
— right now and for years to 
come. But conservation is no 
cure-all. If America is to grow, 
and to become less dependent 
on foreign fuel, reliable sources 
of domestic energy must be 
developed. 

Coal and nuclear power 

are practical answers 

America sits squarely on 
top of one of the largest supplies 
of coal on earth—enough to 
last hundreds of years, even if 
we double or triple present 
levels of consumption. 


As a nation, we should 
expand coal production and 
substitute this fuel for 
dwindling supplies 
of gas and oil. 


Coal, for example, 
can help replace oil and 
gas to generate electricity. 

Reliance on coal is one 
answer. Increasing the share of 
the nation's electric power that 
comes from nuclear energy is 
another answer. Without con¬ 
tinued expansion of safe, large- 
scale nuclear power, there’s a 
good chance America will face 
energy shortages year after year 
as demand rises. 

Tell Washington to act 

Your ideas on energy may 


differ from ours. What matters 
is that you let Washington know 
what you think. And that you 
want action. 

Write your Congressman 
today. Your message —along 
with the messages of thousands 
of other voters —won’t go 
unheeded. 


Bethlehem @ 





Honorable_ 

House of Representatives 
Washington,'DC 20515 

Dear Mr. _ 


Sincerely yours, 




Protected only by leather 
and fiber glass, riders in the 
Daytona 200 are ready to challenge 
each other elbow to elbow at speeds of 
180 mph. They are the stars of Motorcycle 
Speedweek, and rightfully so. But there are myriad 
other events that go to make up the most important 
seven days on a cyclist’s calendar, and by the time it 

is over, a week from this Sunday, it will seem as if each 

of the 50,000 enthusiasts on hand will have had 

a part in putting on the show. Daytona offers 

something for everyone to participate in, from 

motocrosses and enduros to tours and the ceaseless 

parade of glittering custom bikes on the beach. 

Two Wheels 
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Slogging through a swamp outside the Speedway leaves little 
doubt in a participant s mind why it is called the Alligator Enduro. 

Inside the track, motocross riders need not fear 
gators, only their high flying compatriots. 






















4s racers scream past on the banking, a touring bike saddle does double duty lor one spectator. 
Extremes in Daytona Beach travel aids: a custom "chopper" and a stroller's walking stick. 






















1^ to one is more frustrated than a mo 
I wi torcyclc addict gazing out his win 
dow at ugly gray March slush. There is 
however, a seven-day cure: Daytona. The 
hardy ones ride their motorcycles: oth 
ers trailer their bikes behind standard se' 
dans. It’s Spring Break for grown-ups. 
and snowbound motorcyclists cross off 
February on their calendars one day at a 
time waiting to bust loose in Florida. 

Since it was first run 36 years ago the 


Riding 


Speeds are restricted on the " World's Most Famous Beach' but the crowds still abound 


to the Sun 


Daytona 200 has become the world's 
most important motorcycle race. And the 
week leading up to the 200 at Daytona In¬ 
ternational Speedway has become the 
world's most important motorcycle week. 
There are now half a dozen official 
Spccdweek activities and so many oth¬ 
ers that are fast closing in on official sta¬ 
tus that someone trying to take them all 
in would run the gas tank on a Moped 
dry. There are manufacturers' shows; 
“poker runs” (road tours, ridden mostly 
by sedate, over-40 couples in matching 
clothing); a full day of amateur road 
races; professional motocross races; short 
track and speedway races on a quarter- 
mile dirt oval at nearby Memorial Sta¬ 
dium: the Alligator Enduro for dirt bikes 
in the swamps northwest of the giant 
Speedway; impromptu drag races at night 
on the backstretch. And an endless con- 
cours d'elegance for "choppers” in front 
of the Rat’s Hole, a shop near the board¬ 


walk where many of those outre custom 
creations were born. 

Some of the bikers are as far out as 
their bikes. Like the Man of 100 Tail- 
lights. a little fellow from Washington. 
D.C. who parks his huge Harley-David- 
son by the front door of the Plaza Hotel 
and sits almost lost in a soft leather seat 
about as big as an easy chair. As the in¬ 
evitable crowd gathers, he nonchalantly 
watches a portable television set on the 
back of the “hawg," as the big Harleys 
are called, pretending to pay attention 
to the Tonight Show. Then, when the 
time is right, he flips a toggle switch. The 
100 taillights blink on ... for a split sec¬ 
ond. Then— crackle-bzzt —all the fuses 
of the overloaded electrical system pop. 
blowing Johnny Carson back to Burbank. 
It happens every night of Speedweek. and 
the blackout has become so much a part 
of the Man of 100 Taillights’ act that he 
carries extra fuses in a flashy box. the 


same way some people carry fancy cig¬ 
arette cases. 

The week ends on Sunday at the 
Speedway, when a howling pack of 750- 
cc. motorcycles swoops around the 
banked oval, the riders rubbing elbows 
at 180 mph. The 200-mile road race 
draws some of the most daring athletes 
in the world: Venezuelan Johnny Ce- 
cotto, defending champion in the 200: 
Italian Marco Lucchinclli; Barry Sheene 
of England and Hideo Kanaya of Japan, 
the one they call Kamikaze: Kenny Rob¬ 
erts. Gary Nixon and Steve Baker of the 
U.S.. three of the toughest 5' 6". 140- 
pounders the world has ever seen. 

On Monday morning, one week to the 
day after it begins, it's over. The mo¬ 
torcycle freaks load their Sportsters and 
Golden Wings and Commandos in their 
U-Hauls and head back to Altoona and 
Peoria and Zanesville. Daytona has made 
the last few weeks of winter endurable. 
And now it’s the remaining days in 
March that get crossed off the calendar, 
until April and motorcycling weather ar¬ 
rives again. 

—Sam Moses 
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AN INFUSION OF FRESH 
DODGER-BLUE BLOOD 


T om Lasorda. the noted evangelist, has 
a message for anyone who will lis¬ 
ten, for little children who seek his au¬ 
tograph, for adults who invite him to 
speak at their civic clubs, for girls in the 
office, the man on the street and the stars 
at Hollywood and Vine. The gospel truth 
according to Lasorda: there is no orga¬ 
nization in baseball equal to the Los An¬ 
geles Dodgers. And there is no greater 
honor in baseball than to be a part of 
the Dodgers, to wear Dodger blue, to 
bleed Dodger blue, to revere the Great 
Dodger in the Sky. 

This is not just team spirit, brethren. 
This goes beyond mere loyalty to a cause, 
a country or a laundry detergent. We are 
talking about something that really mat¬ 
ters. For. as the Billy Sunday of the Dodg¬ 
ers was telling an audience last month. 
“When you say you're a Padre, people 
ask when did you become a parent. When 
you say you’re a Cardinal, they tell you 
to work hard because the next step is 
Pope. But when you say you’re a Dodg¬ 
er. everybody knows you’re in the major 
leagues." Hallelujah! 

Lasorda is a Dodger and. as we shall see. 
has a tombstone to prove it. He is, in 
fact, the manager of the Dodgers, some¬ 
thing that for the last 23 years could be 
said only of Walter Alston. But Alston re¬ 
tired last Sept. 27. and two days later 
Los Angeles selected its gregarious, per¬ 
suasive. combative 49-year-old third- 
base coach to be his successor. As a re¬ 
sult. when the Dodgers opened spring 
training last week, the scene in Vero 
Beach. Fla. was quite different from what 


it had been for more than two decades. 
The man in charge was moving here, hur¬ 
rying there, shouting orders, giving di¬ 
rections, laughing, talking a mile a min¬ 
ute, hugging, cajoling and praising. 

Alston never did any of these things, 
at least not so openly that anyone could 
notice. But in his quiet, conservative way 
he won—four World Series, seven pen¬ 
nants, seven All-Star Games and more 
regular-season victories than all but four 
other managers in baseball history. And 
while he was signing 23 one-year con¬ 
tracts with the Dodgers (only the Ath¬ 
letics’ Connie Mack and the Giants' John 
McGraw stayed with one team longer), 
he watched some 80 other National 
League field bosses come and go. 

Lasorda is only one of half a dozen 
new managers in the league this year, 
but because he is both Alston's succes¬ 
sor and a winning, controversial base¬ 
ball man in his own right, he is drawing 
much more attention than San Francis¬ 
co's Joe Altobelli. St. Louis’ Vern Rapp, 
Pittsburgh’s Chuck Tanner, Chicago's 
Herman Franks or even Montreal’s Dick 
Williams. All Williams ever did was win 
three pennants and two World Series 
with Boston and Oakland: Lasorda, as a 
player and manager in the Puerto Rican. 
Cuban. Panamanian, Dominican Repub¬ 
lic and Venezuelan winter leagues, in¬ 
cited more Latin American brawls than 
anyone since Ch6 Guevara. 

But a right cross and a broken nose 
are not what earned Lasorda his man¬ 
agerial job. He got it because of unflag¬ 
ging loyalty. Although as a young pitch¬ 
er out of Norristown (Pa.) High School 


Being his team’s first new manager 
in almost a quarter century has put 
Walter Alston’s replacement, Tom 
Lasorda, in seventh heaven. And he 
prays he can guide L.A. to first place 
by LARRY KEITH 


in 1944 he was signed by the Philadel¬ 
phia Phillies. Lasorda was soon pur¬ 
chased by the Dodgers, with whom he 
has spent most of his 27 years as a play¬ 
er. scout, minor league manager and 
major league coach. Lasorda’s feelings 
for the Dodgers inspired him in 1961 to 
write a treatise called An Organization 
with a Heart. He also started repeating 
corny little sayings such as “Cut me and 
I’ll bleed Dodger blue" and “When I die 
I want my tombstone to say. ‘Dodger Sta¬ 
dium was his address, but every ball park 
was his home.’ ” 

During spring training in 1968. Lasor¬ 
da lived to see his death wish come true, 
and he didn’t even have to die for it to 
happen. He was preparing to start his 
third season as the manager of the or¬ 
ganization’s rookie team in Ogden. Utah 
when owner Walter O’Malley called him 
into the Dodgertown press room and pre¬ 
sented him with a marble tombstone. 
And sure enough, it had a heart drip¬ 
ping blue blood on it. and an epitaph 
that read: dodger stadium was his ad¬ 
dress. BUT EVERY BALL PARK WAS HtS HOME. 

“I’m so grateful to you, Mr. O'Mal¬ 
ley." Lasorda said, “that I want to con¬ 
tinue working for the Dodgers even when 
I’m dead and gone." 

"And just how do you plan to do 
that?” the startled owner asked. 

“Just put the Dodgers’ schedule on 
there each year," Lasorda said, pointing 
at the tombstone. "When people are vis¬ 
iting their loved ones at the cemetery, 
they can come by my grave and see if 
the Dodgers are at home or away.” 

Although no one ever told Lasorda he 
would succeed Alston, he wanted the job 
so badly that in recent years he turned 
down managerial offers from Atlanta. 
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Montreal and Pittsburgh. “I just didn’t 
see myself loving another team.” Lasor- 
da says. “That would be like loving an¬ 
other woman, and I’ve been married to 
Jo for 26 years. No. the only team that 
could make me leave the Dodgers was 
the Dodgers. If they had ever said they 
didn't want to stand in my way, then I 
would have known they were telling me 
to go. Of course, they never said l had 
the job, but they never said I didn’t, ei¬ 
ther. So I just relied on my dedication 
and loyalty. I told the Dodgers I loved 
them for 27 years, and when they named 
me manager, they said they loved me." 

Lasorda admits that the last few years 
were difficult, because everyone knew Al¬ 
ston was approaching retirement and that 
Lasorda desperately wanted to succeed 
him. For all their differences in style and 
personality. Lasorda had admired Alston 
ever since he had played for him in the 
International League. In those days, Al¬ 
ston had used Lasorda as a first-base 
coach when he was not pitching. “I knew 
people were watching me closely.” La¬ 
sorda says, “and sometimes it was hard 
for me to be myself. I didn’t want to look 
like I was doing anything behind his back 
or trying to get his job. I respected him 
and tried to be loyal and work hard for 
him. I even would have coached third a 
few more years. I was willing to wait be¬ 
cause I always felt I’d be the man. It’s 
something 1 had wanted since 1 first start¬ 
ed managing in Ogden.” 

When the announcement finally came, 
Lasorda. who never says or does any¬ 
thing halfheartedly, called it “the great¬ 
est day of my life” and compared it to 
“being presented the Hope diamond.” 
But after all the waiting, he may have 
been more relieved than anything else. 
If he had not gotten the job, Lasorda’s 
wife says. “Nothing would have hurt us 
more. We didn’t even like to talk about 
the possibility. We’d always tell ourselves 
if it didn’t happen this year, then it would 
next year. Every time an offer came from 
another club, we’d discuss it. but we’d al- 
continucd 
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DODGER-BLUE BLOOD continued 


ways come to the same conclusion: if it's 
not the Dodgers, it’s not what Tom wants, 
and he won’t be happy.” 

Jo and the two children. 24-year-old 
Laura and 18-year-old Tom Jr., learned 
long ago that Lasorda's ambitions and 
happiness were inextricably tied to the 
game. The ball park in Greenville, S.C. 
is where the Lasordas met. and it was a 
$500 loan from former Dodger executive 
Buzzy Bavasi that enabled them to get 
married. Around the house there is even 
an understanding that if Jo does not ask 
Tom to mow the lawn, wash the dishes 
or take out the garbage, he will not ask 
her to pitch. 

Lasorda’s career began when he was 
signed by the Phillies after showing 
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promise in a tryout camp. But he toiled 
almost exclusively in the minors, even¬ 
tually setting a club record of 125 wins 
in nine years with Montreal. His first 
chance to make the Dodgers came in 
1954. when Alston succeeded Charlie 
Dressen as manager. A cocky Lasorda an¬ 
nounced, “I don’t intend to let anyone 
push me off this club, regardless of the 
record he has." These were the Dodgers 
of Preacher Roe, Don Newcombe. Billy 
Loes. Carl Erskine. Johnny Podres and 
Clem Labine. and somebody must have 
pushed Lasorda. He did not make the 
team. 

Lasorda finally got a chance to start a 
major league game the following year, 
but the result was catastrophic. On May 
5. 1955 he tied a National League rec¬ 
ord by throwing three wild pitches in an 
inning against St. Louis. He did strike 


out Stan Musial. but he had to be re¬ 
moved from the game after Wally Moon 
spiked him as Lasorda was covering 
home following his third wild pitch. 
Shortly thereafter, the bonus rules of the 
day forced Brooklyn to keep a wild young 
lefthander named Sandy Koufax and 
send Lasorda back to Montreal. ‘‘Kou¬ 
fax!" Lasorda snorted. "He’ll never 
amount to anything.” Lasorda did not 
get a major league decision until the next 
season, when he was 0-4 during a brief 
stint with Kansas City. 

He finished up his playing career back 
in the International League. Then in 1960 
Dodger Scouting Director Al Campanis 
hired Lasorda as a scout, and in 1966 he 
became the manager at Ogden. Lasorda 
won three straight pennants there and 
was promoted to Triple A. where he won 
two more pennants in four years with 
Spokane and Albuquerque. 

Lasorda was so successful that in 1972 
he was the subject of a television doc¬ 
umentary entitled Portrait of a Minor 
League Manager. The film portrayed the 
Albuquerque manager at his vocal, ex¬ 
uberant. demonstrative best, pepping the 
players up one minute, cussing them out 
the next and selling Dodger blue every 
minute tn between. To make his points 
he would regale the young players with 
stories. There was one about the long-dis¬ 
tance swimmer who gave up and 
drowned four feet from shore, and the 
old one about the puppy, which after its 
owner had rubbed the dog’s nose in its 
mess and thrown it out the window for 
30 consecutive days, on the 31st day 
rubbed its own nose in it and jumped 
out the window. "See. with proper train¬ 
ing the dog learned what he was sup¬ 
posed to do," Lasorda told his players 
with a straight face. 

Particularly appropriate was Lasorda's 
request that “When you get a hit and 
win a game in Dodger Stadium some¬ 
day. just remember there’s old Tom 
somewhere with a tear in his eye,” La¬ 
sorda helped develop 57 players who 
reached the major leagues, 18 of whom 
are on the Dodger roster this spring. Los 
Angeles' starting infield of First Baseman 
Steve Garvey. Second Baseman Dave 
Lopes. Shortstop Bill Russell and Third 
Baseman Roy Cey. Pitchers Rick Rho¬ 
den. Doug Rau, Charlie Hough and Burt 
Hooton and Catcher Steve Yeager all 
played for him at one time or another. 
To a man. they swear by his methods. 

"I didn't know where he was coming 
continued 



Finally 

\kntage 

Longs. 



The first long cigarette to bring 
good taste to low-tar smoking. 

Like a lot of smokers you may like the idea of a longer cigarette. You may also want low tar. 

But longer cigarettes usually have more tar. 

Well, Vantage just wouldn’t go along with that. 

So we worked. Until we could perfect a longer cigarette with the famous Vantage combination of 
full flavor and low tar. 

Not the lowest long cigarette you can find. But very possibly the lowest that you will enjoy. 

New Vantage Longs. A blend of flavor-rich tobaccos with tar levels held down to the point where 
good taste still comes through. 

That’s the Vantage point. And that’s the point of Vantage Longs. Never before has there been a 
long cigarette quite like it. 

Try a pack today and see if you go along with us. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


11 mg. "tar". 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, by FTC method. 









Suddenly from Datsun: 

A sporty car with everything 
but a sports car price. 


Exit dull, sluggish economy cars. 
Enter Datsun’s spicy 200-SX. Sweet¬ 
handling. Tasty appointments. And no 
bitter price to swallow. Enjoy. 

Fun and frugal 5-speed. 

Sporty 5-speed transmission works 
like overdrive. Thus, saving gas. 

| _ According to EPA 

estimates, 200-SX 
squeezes 34 MPG on 

3 the Highway, 23 City. 
Naturally, your actual 
mileage depends on 
driving habits, optional 
equipment and con¬ 
dition of car. California 
mileage lower. 


Extras, yes. Extra cost, no. 

• AM/FM multiplex stereo radio 

• Steel belted radial tires 

• Tachometer 

• Fully reclining bucket seats 

• Cut-pile carpeting 

• Electric rear window defogger 

• Tinted glass 

• Electric clock 

• Sporty 5-speed gearbox 

• Power-assist front disc brakes 


All for $4399! (Manufacturers 
Suggested Retail Price not including 
destination charges, taxes, license or 
title fees and optional tape stripe and 
mag type wheel cover package.) 

Tough sport. 

Solid, all-steel unibody is but one 
example of how the Datsun 200-SX is 
put together to stay together. Fact is, 
when we made this fun little car, we 
made sure of one thing. 

The fun would last. 

Suddenly it’s going to dawn on you 





DODGER-BLUE BLOOD continued 


from when I first played for him,” says 
Lopes, “but I learned that his greatest at¬ 
tribute is helping players develop. He has 
the gift of juicing players up and making 
them do things they don’t even know they 
have in them.” 

Lasorda was instrumental in moving 
Lopes and Russell from the outfield to 
the infield, which kept them on the path 
to the big leagues. Rhoden, who was 
12-3 for the Dodgers last season, calls 
him “the most influential person in my 
career. If it weren’t for him, I wouldn’t 
be in the majors today. After I hurt my 
arm in 1974 my confidence was shot. But 
I played for him in winter ball, and he 
got me going again. If you need a kick in 
the pants, he can do that, and if you need 
a pat on the back, he’ll do that, too." 

“Managing is like holding a dove in 
your hand," Lasorda once said. “If you 
hold it too tight, you kill it. But if you 
hold it too loosely, you lose it.” 

Lasorda has also been known to serve 
up a little con with the schmaltz and pep¬ 
per. Before Joe Ferguson became a catch¬ 
er with the Dodgers (and later St. Louis 
and Houston), he was an outfielder. La¬ 
sorda sold him on changing positions by 
telling him about all the great catchers 
who had started out as outfielders—like 
Mickey Cochrane, Ernie Lombardi, Gab¬ 
by Hartnett. “I know those guys never 
played the outfield,” Lasorda says, “but 
Ferguson didn’t, and it sure sounded 
good to him." 

Like any good salesman, Lasorda mo¬ 
tivates players mainly through the force 
of his own beliefs and personality. It does 
not take very long for a player to un¬ 
derstand what Lasorda wants when he 
yells out in the dugout, “Who do you 
love?” or “What do you bleed?” The 
proper responses, of course, are “The 
Dodgers” and “Dodger blue." “1 preach 
something that is good because it’s the 
truth,” he says. “I want my players to ap¬ 
preciate this organization in the same 
way that players used to believe it when 
they said, ‘It’s great to be a Yankee.’ ” 

A few years ago Lasorda startled 
Sportscaster Joe Garagiola during a par¬ 
ty at Ferguson’s home by proving how 
well trained his players can be. “Joe,” 
Lasorda said, “I’m going to show you 
something you’ve never seen in all your 
years in baseball.” 

“Come on,” Garagiola said. “1 don’t 
think that’s possible." 

“O.K., just watch,” Lasorda told him. 
Then turning to Ferguson, he said, “Joe. 
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LASORDA'S 
MATES 
IN THE 
CLASS 
OF '77 


Tom Lasorda is only one of six new National 
League managers. Below are scouting reports 
on the others: 

joe altobelli (San Francisco): 44. Fits ev¬ 
ery Giant need, being discipline-oriented (San 
Francisco’s players were crying for it last 
year), a defensive specialist (the Giants made 
56 more errors than their opponents in ’76). 
patient and Italian. Won four International 
League pennants in six years of guiding Ori¬ 
ole farm team in Rochester, N.Y., has 11 years 
of minor league managing experience. Be¬ 
lieved to have been in line for the Baltimore 
job before Earl Weaver was retained for an¬ 
other season. Had 16'/j-year professional ca¬ 
reer as a slugging first baseman, but played 
in only 166 major league games. Never saw 
Candlestick Park before signing with the Gi¬ 
ants. When his hiring was announced, con¬ 
fused players thought their new manager was 
former San Francisco First Base Coach Joey 
Amalfitano. 

Herman franks (Chicago Cubs): 63. Mr. Loy¬ 
alty. Best known as owner Horace Stoneham’s 
drinking buddy when he managed the Giants 
to four second-place finishes in 1965-68. As 
“Leo’s man" in 1971, he acted as liaison be¬ 
tween Durocher and Cub players and press. 
Been out of baseball ever since that season. 
Hired as Chicago manager by longtime asso¬ 
ciate and Cub GM Bob Kennedy. Has brought 
in old cronies Alvin Dark and Peanuts Low- 
rey to act as strategists. Also Mr. Contradic¬ 
tion. Ever-present dribble of tobacco juice 
makes him look like a bumpkin, but he has 
made a fortune with real-estate investments. 
Convivial nature, communicates well with 
players. Hit .199 in six seasons as a big-league 
catcher. Coached the Giants in 1949-55, 1958 
and 1964. managed at Salt Lake City in 1961. 

vern rapp (St. Louis): 48. Won six divisional 


titles in 15 years of minor league managing. 
Turned down offer to manage Giants to re¬ 
turn to native St. Louis. Signed with Cards 
as a catcher in 1946. His bonus: a free pass to 
a doubleheader. Never played in majors, but 
hit .300 four times in the minors. His strength 
is handling pitchers, a valuable talent in St. 
Louis where the young staff needs straight¬ 
ening out. Sparky Anderson-type disciplinar¬ 
ian who listens to players but makes own de¬ 
cisions. Fanatic about hustling who will wear 
uniform No. 9 because it once belonged to fa¬ 
mous St. Louis scrapper Enos Slaughter. Likes 
delegating authority to coaches, doesn’t like 
beards. "Pro athletes used to consider their 
opponents dangerous enemies,” he says. 
“Baseball needs that feeling again.” If you 
don't like that, try this: “Batting helmets are 
for Little Leaguers.” 

chuck tanner (Pittsburgh): 47. From New 
Castle. Pa., calls return to nearby Pittsburgh 
“dream come true" after “14-year road trip” 
managing Quad Cities, El Paso, Seattle. Ha¬ 
waii in the minors and Chicago White Sox 
(1970-75) and Oakland (1976). American 
League Manager of the Year in 1972, when 
Sox finished second. An unrestrained op¬ 
timist known for inspiring players and co¬ 
existing with Dick Allen. “Tanner motivates, 
and this team needs motivation.” says Pi¬ 
rate Outfielder Al Oliver. Has already begun 
to change Lumber Company to Speed City 
by trading slow-footed slugger Richie Zisk 
to give swift rookies Omar Moreno and Mi¬ 
guel Dilone a chance in center field. Tan¬ 
ner’s second-place A's stole a record 341 
bases last year. Pirates think so much of Tan¬ 
ner that they traded Catcher Manny San- 
guillcn and $100,000 for him. Born July 4. 
Hit homer in first big-league at bat for the 
Braves. Hitting an even .500 as a big-league 
manager. 

dick williams (Montreal): 47. Managed Bos¬ 
ton (1967-69), Oakland (1971-73), California 
(1974-76) after directing Toronto to two In¬ 
ternational League titles. Took 100-to-l shot 
Red Sox to '67 pennant, guided A’s to three 
divisional titles, two world championships. 
Excellent strategist, stickler for fundamentals. 
Curt, sarcastic, tends to overdiscipline and 
ridicule players. Complaints from them led 
to his dismissal at Boston and California but 
worked well with the belligerent, idiosyncrat¬ 
ic A’s. Hit .260 in 13 major league seasons 
with five clubs, but possible stardom cut short 
by shoulder injury. Expos could cause him to 
revert to one of his pastimes as a player—mak¬ 
ing animal sounds on the bench. 

—JIM KAPLAN 
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DODGER-BLUE BLOOD continued 


come over here. Get on your knees and 
tell me something.” 

Ferguson knelt down and said. "I love 
the Dodgers." 

“And the Dodgers love you. son.” 

And so it went from Ferguson to Tom 
Paciorek to Russell to Hough to Lopes. 
Every one of them got on his knees at La- 
sorda’s command and said. “I love the 
Dodgers.” 

Garagiola was so impressed—or so 
stunned—that he restaged the perform¬ 
ance. complete with Lasorda's tomb¬ 
stone. on a pregame television show. 

Like Elmer Gantry, when Lasorda is 
not saving Dodger souls he can be found 
busting disbelievers’ heads. His reputa¬ 
tion as a brawler was such that when he 
was made manager at Ogden he had to 
promise he would not start any fights. La¬ 
sorda managed to stay out of trouble until 
the first inning of the first game.... “But 
1 didn’t start it,” he says. 

There were plenty of others he did in¬ 
stigate. The best fight, he recalls, hap¬ 
pened in 1957. Then playing for the Los 
Angeles Angels of the Pacific Coast 
League. Lasorda came off the mound af¬ 
ter a bunt by Spook Jacobs of the Hol¬ 
lywood Stars to throw a body 
block on the runner going to 
first. “I knew the guy wanted 
to run me down.” Lasorda says, 

"but I got him first, and all hell 
broke loose.” Then there was 
the time during the 1953 Win¬ 
ter League World Scries in 
Cuba when he threw at a bat¬ 
ter a few times before finally 
hitting him in the middle of the 
back. “I thought he was going 
to first base, then I looked up 
and he was charging me with a 
bat in his hand,” Lasorda says. 

“I didn’t even have a ball to 
throw at him, and he was so 
big there was no use punching 
him. Just as he started to swing 
the bat. I threw my glove in his 
face and tackled him.” In fact. 

Lasorda did such a good job de¬ 
fending himself against his larg¬ 
er opponent that he became a 
local hero. The next day Cu¬ 
ban soldiers escorted him to 
President Batista, who asked. 

"Is there anything we can do 
for you?" 

“No," said Lasorda. "Just let 
me pitch to him again.” When 
Lasorda got his chance, he 


knocked the player down again. The poor 
fellow never said a word. 

On another occasion, Lasorda’s man¬ 
ager in Denver. Ralph Houk, asked him 
to start a fight to put some fire into the 
team, which was trailing two games to 
none in a besl-of-seven playoff. Lasorda 
obliged, and the Bears came back to win. 
“Actually. Ralph didn’t have to ask me 
because I was thinking the same thing 
myself,” he says. 

These rough edges still cause concern 
within the Dodger management and even 
Lasorda shudders at a few of his esca¬ 
pades. "Tommy John asked me once 
what I would do if I ever had a player 
like myself,” Lasorda says, “and it scared 
the hell out of me." 

The Dodgers put aside their doubts 
about Lasorda because aggressiveness 
was one attribute they were looking for 
when they sought a replacement who 
could beat the Cincinnati Reds at their 
own game. "It was time for Walt to re¬ 
tire.” a front-office man says. “He was 
starting to let things slide among the play¬ 
ers and becoming too conservative on the 
field. We needed Tommy’s fire.” 

Lasorda’s style on the bench will be 


the Dodgers' style on the field. “We’re 
going to be a better, more explosive, 
wide-open club." says Yeager. "More 
guys may get thrown out at the plate, be¬ 
cause we're going to do a lot of running. 
We’re going to take it to the opposition, 
cause them to make mistakes and then 
take advantage of them.” 

To execute this attack. Lasorda has al¬ 
ready told each player what he expects 
for the coming season. He wants Garvey 
to hit more home runs and Yeager to try 
for five hits a week to right field to boost 
his batting percentage. To improve the 
team's running game, he will let Lopes 
steal on his own. and he has moved the 
speedy Russell to second in the batting 
order. 

The only question that remains is the 
kind of relationship Lasorda will have 
with his players. As a minor league man¬ 
ager. he was an older brother, eating, 
drinking and palling around with his ath¬ 
letes. Now he may have to withdraw from 
the players who came up through the sys¬ 
tem with him. so that he cannot be ac¬ 
cused of favoritism. Righifielder Reggie 
Smith, who was acquired by the Dodg¬ 
ers in a trade, says. “If you want to cre¬ 
ate a test for the man, it would 
be how well the guys perform 
who never played for him be¬ 
fore and don’t know him as 
well." 

Russell is certain Lasorda 
will be “screaming and yelling 
at everybody. Those of us who 
have played for him know what 
to expect. But if you can’t play 
for Tommy, you can't play for 
anybody.” 

Even if Lasorda does not give 
Los Angeles a pennant right 
away, he will still provide an ex¬ 
citement and flavor not often 
present in the Alston years. Be¬ 
fore spring training he kept up 
a frantic pace, giving as many 
as five speeches a day and mak¬ 
ing fast friends among the Hol¬ 
lywood crowd. At Lasorda’s 
urging, Los Angeles’ biggest 
Cincinnati fan. Jonathan Win¬ 
ters, may even switch his alle¬ 
giance to the Dodgers. And an¬ 
other show-business friend, 
Frank Sinatra, has already vol¬ 
unteered to sing the national 
anthem on opening day. With 
his Dodger-blue eyes, he should 
feel right at home. end 



Lasorda got this monument to his loyalty from L.A. owner O'Malley 
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Save $ I00 00 
now' 

on Sears best 
10-inch radial arm saw. 


D Sear*. Roebuck And Co 197? 


With this Craftsman radial saw and our complete line 
of accessories, purchased separately, you can make dozens 
of different cuts from a simple rip to a precision dado 
The motor develops a full 2Vi HR the blade tilts, and the 
arm swings right and left with automatic stops at 45° 

This is our best, most versatile 10-mch saw and it’s on 
sale now at most Sears retail stores. Similar savings in 
catalog Ask about Sears easy payment plan 

Craftsman Radial Saw Full One Year Warranty — 
If. within one year from the date of purchase, this 
Craftsman radial saw fails due to a defect in material or 
workmanship, we will repair it free of charge 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL 


/ 

Kent Hannon 



The Dons 
were wan 


San Francisco won 29 in a row, then 
Notre Dame wrote its own kind of 30 


T o think we are here to pray for vic¬ 
tory is to miss the point,” Notre 
Dame President Theodore Hesburgh told 
a group of the school’s basketball play¬ 
ers who had come to chapel last Satur¬ 
day morning seeking inspiration before 
their game with No. 1-ranked San Fran¬ 
cisco. 

“What we pray for is to do well, to rep¬ 
resent Notre Dame well,” Hesburgh con¬ 
tinued. “Given our tradition and our role 
as giant killers, if you do well I think 
you will win." 

There it was again, even during a Mass, 
the “giant killers” reputation that has 
been Notre Dame’s ever since its foot¬ 
ball team snapped Oklahoma’s 47-game 
winning streak in 1957. Lately, the ep¬ 
ithet has more aptly applied to the Fight¬ 
ing Irish basketball team, which broke 


More than anyone. Duck Williams broke open the 
seesaw battle and gave Notre Dame the victory. 


Marquette’s 81-game home-court win¬ 
ning streak in 1973, UCLA’s record 88 - 
game streak in 1974 and this season beat 
UCLA at Pauley Pavilion, the Bruins’ 
first home loss outside the Pac 8 in 115 
games covering 15 years. 

The prospect of another of these sport¬ 
ing executions lured 11,345 fans into 
Notre Dame’s Athletic and Convocation 
Center to see the home team take on the 
mighty Dons. San Francisco has been 
atop the country’s college basketball polls 
for nine weeks and was undefeated 
(29-0) just one week before the start of 
the NCAA tournament. 

If the Dons longed to know what kind 
of reception awaited them in their first 
game ever against Notre Dame and their 
first appearance of the season on nation¬ 
al television, they had only to ask one of 
their teammates. Guard Chubby Cox. a 
Villanova transfer, who suffered through 
a 115-85 thrashing at South Bend in 1974 
while wearing a Wildcat uniform. Or 
they could have seen for themselves by 
sneaking into the Friday night pep rally, 
where Irish Coach Digger Phelps and his 
players made their intentions clear. 

“San Francisco may be undefeated, 
but I don't think they have ever encoun¬ 
tered anything like they are going to see 
here," said Guard Dave Kuzmicz, a lo¬ 
cal kid from South Bend who was nur¬ 
tured on Notre Dame enthusiasm. Phelps 
was not bashful, either. “Here is the cheer 
for tomorrow." he bellowed. "29 and 
one, 29 and one. 1 want all of you here 
at 12 noon. Saturday. San Francisco will 
be getting dressed. Start yelling it then 
and they’re bound to hear it.” He also 
made some promises. “I don’t care what 
kind of situation develops. We will pull 
it off with your help. It could not hap¬ 
pen anywhere else in the country like it 
is set up to happen here." 

Dons Coach Bob Gaillard, meanwhile, 
was skillfully and coolly playing it both 
ways. Scheduling Notre Dame this late 
in the season had proved to be a stroke 
of genius, because it provided San Fran¬ 
cisco with a severe test after it had 
clinched the West Coast Athletic Con¬ 
ference title and a bid to the NCAA tour¬ 
nament. If the Dons were able to pull off 
what amounted to an upset—despite its 
29 victories, USF was a 6 '/ 2 -point un¬ 
derdog by game lime—it would add cred¬ 


ibility to the team's No. 1 ranking and at 
least in part muffle the criticism that they 
had played a soft schedule. If San Fran¬ 
cisco lost, no real harm would be done, 
except, as Gaillard would say afterward. 
"A nice No. 30 won’t be going up on 
the board." 

Notre Dame, loo, was already a cinch 
to make the tournament with its 19-6 
record, so nothing much was really at 
stake, save the Irish's streak of streak¬ 
breaking. Outwardly unconcerned, 
therefore, Phelps and Gaillard ran 
around together for two days, trading 
one-liners, comparing wardrobes and 
seeing who could propose more toasts. 
San Francisco practiced until 11:30 p.m. 
on Thursday, and one of the Dons bent 
the rim of a basket. Phelps said he didn’t 
care about the damage or the late hour, 
he was taking Gaillard out on the town. 
Gaillard got in about 3 a.m., but was 
able to rise in time to pick up some sou¬ 
venirs—a Notre Dame T shirt and a golf 
hat with a big blue “N.D.” 

"Digger has missed curfew two nights 
in a row now,” said Gaillard while check¬ 
ing out the crowd during pregame warm¬ 
ups. “He waited until he saw himself on 
all four channels before he kicked me 
out of his place last night. I don't think 
he should be allowed to coach the first 
half." In the home locker room Phelps 
had finished an A-1 psych job on his play¬ 
ers by telling them. "Meeting San Fran¬ 
cisco under these circumstances is like 
going for the national championship in 
your own backyard.” 

The first half was played so attractive¬ 
ly and instinctively by both teams that 
neither coach had much to do. Despite 
the notion that the Dons would be ready 
to head for home as soon as they heard 
the explosions of cheers in the Athletic 
and Convocation Center, they quickly 
proved they had left neither their hearts 
nor their nerve in San Francisco. Trail¬ 
ing 21-20, the Dons pulled off a five- 
point sequence started by seven-foot 
Center Bill Cartwright, who hit a jump¬ 
er from the baseline while being fouled. 
Cartwright missed the free throw, but 
high-flying Guard Winford Boynes put 
in the rebound, was fouled himself and 
made the free throw. These are the things 
the Dons are capable of when they are 
running the show, as they seemed to be 
a moment later when Forward Marlon 
Redmond made a steal and a layup for a 
27-21 San Francisco lead. 

The Dons were for real, but the Irish 
continued 
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The ColorTrak System. Could it be 
the best 25"color TV ever made? 


Over three years ago, RCA set about 
designing a new generation in color 
television. 

The result was ColorTrak, a re¬ 
markable television system that 
actually grabs the color signal, aligns 
it, defines it, sharpens it, tones it, 
and locks the color on track. 

Here’s how it all works. 
Automatic Color Control works 
to keep colors consiste nt. 

Color variations can occur when the 
program changes, when a commer¬ 
cial comes on, and when you switch 
channels. 



But ColorTrak’s Automatic Color 
Control constantly monitors the 
color and actually adjusts it for you 
when changes occur. So you get a 
consistent, quality picture. 

A lig ht sensor adjus ts for 
changes in room light to keep 
your picture beautiful. 

ColorTrak’s picture automatically 
brightens in a well-lit room, darkens 
in dim light; so you always get a rich, 
detailed picture. 

A tinted-phosphor picture tube 
gives less reflection and a rich . 
vivid picture . 

ColorTrak takes our light¬ 
absorbing black-matrix picture tube 
a step further by using specially 
tinted phosphors on the tube surface. 
The tinted phosphors absorb even 
more room light, so you get colors 
that appear more vivid and lifelike. 

A Dynamic Fleshtone Correction 
System produces rich, natural 
fleshto nes right next to bril liant 
greens and blues. 

Correcting varying fleshtones with¬ 
out affecting other colors has been a 
problem in color television tech¬ 
nology. ColorTrak’s Dynamic Flesh- 



The Bordeaux Beautiful 
Country French style in genuine pecan veneer 
and oak solids with simulated wood trim The top. 
a laminated composition in a handsome diamond pattern 


tone Correction System handles this 
problem, bringing varying fleshtones 
into the natural range while mini¬ 



mizing the effect on other colors. So 
you see natural fleshtones and 
natural background colors. 


The highest quality, most reliable 
set RCA ha s ever produced. 

The ColorTrak system is a finely 
balanced system of features that work 
together to give you the kind of 
picture performance you’d expect 
from the people who pioneered 
color TV. 

And because we want you to enjoy 
that beautiful ColorTrak picture for 
years to come, we’ve made Color¬ 
Trak the set most tested for reliability 
that RCA has ever produced. 

The ColorTrak system is not inex¬ 
pensive. But when you consider the 
years of pleasure it will provide, we 
think you’ll agree it is well worth 
the price. 

Don’t purchase any other set until 
you see ColorTrak. And judge it 
for yourself. 


RCil 

ColorTrak 

RCA is making television better and better. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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IF YOU CAN'T COME TO HOLLAND 
HAVE A HEINEKEN. 

The taste of Holland, pure and incomparable, 
comes through clearly in each and every glass 
of Heineken. Light or Dark—or on draft. 

Incidentally, this 300-year old windmill in 
Holland is dedicated toVan Munching of New 
York, exclusive importers of Heineken Beer in 
theU.S.A. 

Heineken tastes tremendous. No wonder it's 
America's #1 imported beer. 











COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 


weren’t all that impressed. They rallied 
behind Forward Dave Batton and sixth 
man Billy Paterno. The pair scored 17 
of Notre Dame’s last 23 points in the pe¬ 
riod, including a rebound basket by Bat- 
ton at the buzzer that gave N.D. a 44-42 
halftime lead and set the arena rocking. 

But no one thought for a minute that 
the Dons were through. If they were 
bothered by the decibel count, they 
would have cracked by now. On the con¬ 
trary, the Dons seemed more inspired 
than intimidated by the din and the hoop¬ 
la. Whenever the clamor from the stands 
seemed particularly unnerving. Boynes 
would make a successful drive down the 
lane, or Redmond would launch one from 
long range. Well into the second half, 
through 17 lead changes and 28 minutes 
of spectacular basketball, San Francisco 
looked like a No. I team should look, tal¬ 
ented and unflappable. 

In the end, the difference between the 
two teams seemed to turn more on ex¬ 
perience than pressure. The Dons had 
beaten tough opponents like Tennessee, 
Utah and St. John’s during the season. 
But it is important to note that San Fran¬ 
cisco had played only a handful of games 
on the floor of a team with a winning rec¬ 
ord. And four of those five games were 
against teams from the WCAC, a league 
in which nobody came within five games 
of USF this year. In the later stages of 
the game, San Francisco seemed more 
perturbed by Notre Dame’s staying pow¬ 
er than by its home-court advantage. 

The noise level did have an effect on 
the Irish players. Forward Toby Knight, 
a 6' 9" bean pole who out-rebounded 
Cartwright 14-2, had the hot hand in 
the early moments of the second half. 
Knight scored five baskets in less than 
five minutes, including a stirring slam- 
dunk of a rebound. When Notre Dame’s 
nettlesome freshman Guard Rich Bran- 
ning, himself a Californian, made a bas¬ 
ket with 12:18 remaining to put the Irish 
ahead 61-S8, Gaillard called time out. 
He had been so pleased with events thus 
far that it was only his second time-out 
of the game, but now the first signs of dis¬ 
order were beginning to show. The 
crowd, sensing the kill, roared with 
delight. 

Gaillard sent his team back out in a 
man-to-man defense he hoped would cre¬ 
ate turnovers. Instead. Duck Williams, a 
6' 3" junior guard, who was to score a 
game-high 2S points, began running wild 
in a version of the four-comers align¬ 


ment that North Carolina would never 
recognize. He drove the lane and scored, 
making the score 63-58, then took a pass 
from Branning on a fast break to put the 
Irish ahead by seven. Bedlam. Boynes 
scored for San Francisco to reduce the 
margin to five, but Williams drove for an¬ 
other basket, was fouled and made the 
three-point play. A Cartwright basket 
made it 68-62, but when Bruce Flowers 
tipped one in and Williams put in an¬ 
other soft-touch layup, Notre Dame led 
by 10. Gaillard called another time-out. 
but in the 3:44 between the two, the Irish 
had put the game away. The final eight 
minutes were played to a standing ova¬ 
tion, Notre Dame winning 93-82. 

At the buzzer. Dons Forward James 
Hardy made a mean-eyed block of No¬ 
tre Dame’s last shot, angrily shoved fresh¬ 
man Bill Hanzlik aside and then was 
fortunate to weave his way safely to 
the losers’ locker room amid the throngs 
of Notre Dame fans who poured onto 
the court at the buzzer. Many of the 
Irish diehards were still milling around 
an hour later, savoring the victory and 
the end of yet another streak. And why 
not? In an unprecedented move, NBC 
had given its Flayer of the Game award 
to the Notre Dame crowd. 


THE WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


midwest rrrrr 

plaints. Listen to the raucous boos. See a 
coach get fired.” That might well have been 
the pitch for the Metro Conference tourna¬ 
ment in Memphis. It was there that Louis¬ 
ville Coach Denny Crum, whose team had 
won the regular-season title, argued that it 
was unfair to force his squad to prove itself 
again. Crum’s worst fears came true when 
his Cardinals were jolted in the semifinals by 
Georgia Tech 56-55. “We don’t need the 
Metro tournament.” Crum yelped after the 
loss. “NIT, hell! We might still go to the 
NCAA.’’ (They will—and meet UCLA in the 
first round.) Spouting off, too, was Cincin¬ 
nati Coach Gale Catlett, who said he would 
do all he could to yank his school out of the 
conference if it does not host next year’s tour¬ 
nament. At least Catlett was able to smile 
after his games. That was more than could 
be said for Randy Albrecht of St. Louis, who 
was fired after an opening-round 76-68 loss 
to the Bearcats. And it was more than could 



Paterno has had his hand in many an upset. 


be said for many local fans when Cincinnati 
beat Memphis State 68-67 on Gary Yoder’s 
pair of free throws with four seconds remain¬ 
ing. The Bearcats then beat Georgia Tech in 
the finale 74-61. Despite being winners, Cin¬ 
cinnati was booed by the fans and absorbed 
one last shot from Tech Guard Ray Schnit- 
zer, who predicted they would not do well in 
the NCAAs because, “They have no class.” 

“What kind of game is it that makes idiots 
out of grown men and causes them to act fool¬ 
ish in front of thousands?" asked Kansas State 
Coach Jack Hartman after the Big Eight’s first 
playoff tournament. Well, in a semifinal 80-67 
loss to the Wildcats, Kansas Coach Ted Ow¬ 
ens became so upset with the officiating that 
he pounded the timer’s table and knocked out 
the activator for the scoreboard foul record¬ 
er. In the finale. Hartman and Missouri Coach 
Norm Stewart stood jaw to jaw during a time¬ 
out and had to be restrained by the officials. 
The Tigers blew an 18-point lead and lost to 
the Wildcats 72-67 in overtime as Mike Ev¬ 
ans gunned in most of his 27 points on 
long-range shots. 

“In basketball, unlike football, defensive 
players aren’t given the credit they deserve. 
Jim Counce is one of the greatest defensive 
players in the country.” So said Arkansas 
Coach Eddie Sutton after the 6' 7" Counce 
had clamped down on Houston's Otis Bird¬ 
song in the wrap-up game of the Southwest 
Conference playoffs. Birdsong, who had been 
continued 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 

averaging 30 points a game, had only 21 
against the Razorbacks. missing 13 of 22 field- 
goal tries. Houston, down by 13 points after 
eight minutes, led by six early in the second 
half. Then Guard Ron Brewer got busy, scor¬ 
ing 19 of his game-high 29 points in the last 
13 minutes as Arkansas won 80-74. There 
were further indications that basketball was 
flourishing in the SWC. For the first time in 
memory, tickets to a league game were 
scalped: $25 apiece for the showdown in 
Houston, which drew the largest crowd ever 
to see an SWC game: 15,262. 

Even before facing West Texas State in the 
finals of the Missouri Valley playoffs. South¬ 
ern Illinois knew it would represent the con¬ 
ference at the NCAAs because the Buffaloes 
arc on probation. Still, the Salukis didn’t want 
to back into the national tournament. With 
Gary Wilson tossing in 28 points and Mike 
Glenn 24, SIU breezed in 82-69. 

Loyola of Chicago pulled off a 79-71 up¬ 
set of Detroit, which shot only 32%, 19% 
below its average. 

Marquette won twice on the road, 63-44 at 
Tulane and 72-60 at Creighton. Bo Ellis had 
26 points for the Warriors against the Green 
Wave, which scored just nine points in the 
first half, a performance Tulane Coach Roy 
Danforth said “set basketball back 25 years.” 
Against the Blucjays, who had trailed the 
Warriors only 38-34 at halftime, Marquette 
used a zone in the second half. Said Coach Al 
McGuire. “They could beat us man-to-man 
because they run the back door so well.” 

Indiana State sophomore Larry Bird fin¬ 
ished strong. He scored 47 points (19 of 30 
from the floor, nine of 10 from the foul line) 
and grabbed 18 rebounds as the Sycamores 
set back Butler 80-65. Bird had 34 points and 
13 rebounds as the Sycamores (25-2) beat 
Valparaiso 77-70 to bolster their hopes of get¬ 
ting a tournament bid. 

1. ARKANSAS (26-1) 

2. CINCINNATI (25-4) 3. LOUISVILLE (21-6) 

n A QT “This is not a realistic profes- 
LnO I sion," said Virginia Coach Terry 
Holland. “It's a dreamworld where everybody 
thinks they're going to be an All-America and 
win every game." Nonetheless, Holland’s 
team was on the verge of making another 
dream come true by winning all its games at 
the Atlantic Coast Conference playoffs in 
Greensboro. N.C. The Cavaliers, who had 
never been to any of the ACC’s previous 22 
finals until last year and who then stunned 
North Carolina State. Maryland and North 
Carolina to take the title, made it to the cham¬ 
pionship game again this time. They got there 
by upsetting Wake Forest 59-57 on a turn¬ 
around jumper by Marc Iavaroni with two 
seconds left and by surprising Clemson 72-60. 
North Carolina, the regular-season titlist, re¬ 
ceived a bye into the semifinals where it 
cruised past North Carolina State 70-56. In 


the finals. Virginia led by eight points with 
7:08 to go. But then the Cavaliers wore down, 
missed shots and lost 75-69. At the game's 
end. the Tar Heels had just one regular on 
the floor. Phil Ford and Mike O’Koren hav¬ 
ing fouled out after teaming up for 47 points: 
Walter Davis was nursing a broken finger and 
Tommy LaGarde was on crutches. That lone 
regular. Guard John Kuester, was named the 
tournament MVP for holding the Tar Heels 
together and for scoring 27 points in the two 
games. North Carolina had begun the week 
with a 96-89 win over Louisville, as Ford 
and O'Koren each scored 26 points. 

Even though high-scoring Lew Massey was 
out with an ankle injury. North Carolina- 
Charlotte beat Creighton 85-67, Marshall 

84- 80 and Virginia Commonwealth 87-72. 
Cedric (Combread) Maxwell amassed 75 
points for the Forty Niners, who then accept¬ 
ed an NCAA bid. 

With its relentless defense doing its job and 
with Frank Sowinski averaging 22 points, 
Princeton locked up the Ivy League title. The 
Tigers had little trouble beating Columbia 
66-49, Cornell 69-56, Brown 63-40 and Yale 
61 -39. Penn dropped out of a tie for first place 
when Cornell rallied for an 82-68 verdict. The 
Quakers then stopped Columbia 61-56, Yale 
105-59 and Brown 78-77 but finished a game 
behind the NCAA-bound Tigers. 

In the last regular-season game for both 
teams, St. John’s upset Holy Cross 62-61. 
Both then earned NCAA berths. The Redmen 
prevailed at the EC AC Metropolitan New 
York playoffs. MVP George Johnson notch¬ 
ing 26 of his 28 points in the second half to 
down Seton Hall 83-73. St. John's thus gained 
its 13th straight post-season tournament bid 
and a record 32nd in all. Holy Cross, which 
beat Providence in December on a last-ditch 
shot by Chris Potter, jarred the Friars again. 
And once again it was Potter who sank the 
winning basket, this time on an 18-foot jump¬ 
er with five seconds left for a 68-67 victory in 
the New England playoffs. 

Syracuse took the ECAC Upstate New 
York title by polishing off St. Bonaveniure 

85- 72. Old Dominion won the ECAC South¬ 
ern playoffs by zapping Georgetown 80-58. 
Then, in a showdown to determine which of 
those two would advance to the NCAAs. Old 
Dominion had its 22-game winning streak 
ended by Syracuse 67-64. 

Also making it to the NCAAs were Hof- 
stra, VMI and Duquesne. Rich Laurel, who 
averaged 30.1 points a game for the Flying 
Dutchmen this season, scored 33 as Hofstra 
bumped off LaSalle for the East Coast Con¬ 
ference title. Teammate John Irving, who led 
the nation in rebounding with a 16.3 aver¬ 
age. had 11 rebounds and 24 points. VMI had 
to go into overtime to beat Appalachian State 
69-67 for the Southern Conference champi¬ 
onship. Dave Montgomery paced the Key- 
dets, sinking 10 of 12 floor shots and topping 
offa 28-point performance with two foul shots 
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with 18 seconds remaining. Duquesne 
stopped Villanova 57-54 for Eastern Colle¬ 
giate Basketball League honors. 

1. NORTH CAROLINA (25-4) 

2. HOLY CROSS (23-5) 3. PROV. (24-4) 

jyjirvr AQT Michigan's Rickey 
IVIIL/L/iOI Green sidelined with a 
bruised hip suffered in an 87-72 win at Il¬ 
linois. junior Guard Dave Baxter started at 
Purdue. Baxter responded superbly with 20 
points and 10 assists as the Wolverines won 
84-79. Better yet was Phil Hubbard, who con¬ 
tributed 31 points and 16 rebounds. While 
Hubbard was on the bench with four fouls, 
the Boilermakers scored seven consecutive 
points to cut Michigan’s lead to 66-63. So 
Hubbard came off the bench to score six 
straight points. And when Purdue pulled to 
within 74-73, Hubbard tossed in four more. 
Purdue, which finished three games behind 
Big Ten champion Michigan, also earned an 
NCAA spot for having a 19-8 record while 
playing a schedule that included seven 20- 
game winners. A day later the Wolverines 
edged Marquette 69-68 in Ann Arbor. Sec¬ 
ond-place Minnesota bumped off Wisconsin 
64-61 and Northwestern 105-82. 

A 41-15 rebounding advantage, plus 36 
points by Bernard King, enabled Tennessee 
to topple Kentucky 81-79. For the Vols. who 
had trailed 55-44, it was the fifth time in a 
row that they had beaten the Wildcats in three 
seasons. Tennessee thus tied for first place 
with Kentucky in the Southeastern Confer¬ 
ence. with each having one game to play be¬ 
fore both enter the NCAA's 32-team tour¬ 
nament. Kentucky had earlier stopped 
Mississippi State 77-64, establishing a school 
record by sinking 15 of 18 field-goal tries 
(83%) in the second half. 

In the Ohio Valley Conference playoffs, 
Middle Tennessee upset the regular-season ti- 
tlist, Austin Peay, 77-65. 

Central Michigan, which had only two 
starters back from last season's team that was 
8-8 in the Mid-American Conference, took 
over second place. Those returnees—Guard 
Leonard Drake and Center Ben Poquette— 
carried the Chippewas to a pair of road wins. 
At Northern Illinois, Drake had 18 points as 
Central won 80-78 in overtime despite 30 
points and 18 rebounds by Matt Hicks. Drake 
then pumped in 34 points and Poquette 23 
as the Chippewas overcame Bowling Green 
94-91. Central can clinch the league title and 
an NCAA berth if it can win this week at 
Ohio U. Should the Chippewas lose, Miami 
of Ohio will finish first and get the bid. 

Anthony Roberts of Oral Roberts netted 
50 points against Florida State. It was not 
enough; Carlton Byrd had 30 and the Sem- 
inoles won 91-87. 

1. MICHIGAN (24-3) 

2. TENNESSEE (21-5) 3. KENTUCKY (23-3) 


ywnOT When Utah Center Buster 
V V LO I Matheney was ejected after sev¬ 
en minutes of play for slugging BYU’s Jay 
Chcesman, the Utes were afraid they might 
be the ones to come up with a black eye. 
They were tied with Arizona for the West¬ 
ern AC lead, and when they fell behind the 
Cougars 26-16 in their final league game, 
things did not look good. But Jeff Jonas 
came through with 18 points, nine assists 
and six rebounds as the Utes rallied for a 
67-54 decision. Jonas wound up four years 
of regular-season play with 756 assists in 
107 games. What pleased him most, how¬ 
ever, was that Arizona lost at Arizona State 
95-89 in overtime, thus giving Utah a ticket 
to the NCAAs. With Bob Elliott of the Wild¬ 
cats hampered by a bad knee and able to 
play only 26 minutes, the Sun Devils knocked 
off Arizona for the seventh year in a row in 
Tempe. Helping State win were James Hol¬ 
liman. who knotted the score at 74-all with 
a basket 15 seconds before the end of reg¬ 
ulation time; Mark Landsberger. who mus¬ 
cled his way to 22 rebounds and 17 points; 
and Tony Zeno, who came off the bench to 
score 20 points. 

By controlling the tempo and effectively 
working its zone defense, USC built a 27-17 
advantage over UCLA. But with Jimmy Spil- 
lanc hitting from outside and Marques John¬ 
son from inside, the Bruins won 78-69. Spil- 
lane finished with 14 points; Johnson 
connected for 25 as he made II of 14 floor 
shots and all three of his foul shots; he also 
latched on to 18 rebounds. Two days before. 
UCLA had been assured of the Pac-8 title 
when Oregon State toppled runnerup Ore¬ 
gon 78-73 in overtime. Greg Ballard netted 
40 points and helped the Ducks lake a 19-3 
lead. Igniting the Beavers' comeback was 
Rocky Smith, who, after failing to score dur¬ 
ing the first 13 minutes, poured in 32 points. 

With the memory of last season's shock¬ 
ing 93-91 loss at Pepperdine still on his mind. 
Nevada-Las Vegas Coach Jerry Tarkanian 
said, “It's like a carnival every time we come 
here. A lot of friends, relatives, girls, neigh¬ 
bors and cousins. We locked the players in 
their rooms this year. We wanted no more car¬ 
nivals." Once the game began, though, his 
Rebels put on a show of their own. For the 
20th lime this season they exceeded 100 
points, winning 117-94 as Eddie Owens 
popped in 29. In an earlier contest at home 
against Hawaii, Owens had 25 points in a 
124-84 laugher. 

Idaho State, which had finished in first 
place in the Big Sky Conference, captured 
the league tournament by defeating Montana 
State 93-77 and Weber State 61-55. 

Long Beach State won the Pacific Coast 
AA tournament by subduing San Jose State 
76-63. 


1. UCLA (23-4) 

2. SAN FRAN. (29-1) 3. LAS VEGAS (25-2) 
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Brut 33 

Anti-Perspirant. 

The great 
smell of Brut 
rolls on. 



Helps keep you dry for hours. 
Part of a complete line of Brut 33* 
grooming products for men-all with 
the great smell of Brut* by Faberge. 



HOCKEY / Peter Gammons 



NHL rights from Montreal; and Chica¬ 
go owns Cloutier's NHL services. Rob¬ 
erts, Tonelli and Napier all will be eli¬ 
gible for the NHL’s “amateur” draft this 
June, and should be top selections. Of 
the six, only Roberts seems to have a con¬ 
tractual obligation to the WHA next sea¬ 
son; he now is in the second year of a 
five-year contract with the Whalers. “If 
we can sign three or four of those kids,” 
says one NHL general manager, “we may 
write an obituary for the WHA.” 

The Howe brothers, Tonelli and Na¬ 
pier appear certain to be playing in the 
NHL next season—not the WHA. Ide¬ 
ally, the Howes would prefer to remain 
in Houston, but the Aeros have been 
plagued by frequent ownership changes, 
cash-flow problems and poor attendance. 
The Howes—Marty, Mark and father 
Gordie—were the only Houston players 
to get checks one recent payday when 
the Aeros were short of dollars. And they 
claim the Aeros owe them bonus money 
from previous seasons. 

Colleen Howe—Gordie's wife, Mar¬ 
ty’s and Mark's mother—does the nego¬ 
tiating for the family, and she has said 
that her sons must play for the same NHL 
team, or else there is no deal. Gordie, 
she says—and he confirms—will retire 
at the end of this season, one year be¬ 
fore his 50th birthday. In keeping with 
Colleen's wishes, Boston and Detroit 
agreed last week on a plan whereby ei¬ 
ther team can sign both Marty and Mark, 
then compensate the other for the lost 
player’s rights. “Mark is a left-wing Guy 
Lafleur,” says Boston General Manager 
Harry Sinden, “and Marty can play de¬ 
fense for the Bruins right now." 

Birmingham’s Napier, a 20-year-old 
right wing who scored 43 goals last sea¬ 
son and has 49 already this year, hardly 
conceals his plans. “The WHA and Mark 
Napier have outgrown each other.” he 
says. Quebec’s Cloutier, a 21-year-old 
forward who leads the WHA with 50 
goals and 58 assists this season, wants to 
play in the NHL, but not for the Chi¬ 
cago Black Hawks. Cloutier dreams of 
playing alongside Guy Lafleur and the 
other Frenchmen in Montreal. “If Sam¬ 
my Pollock [Canadiens General Manag¬ 
er] isn’t thinking of me. tell him I’m 
thinking of him,” Cloutier says. 

One reason Pollock is not thinking of 
Cloutier is Cloutier’s contract demands: 
$200,000 a season for five years. If Clou- 

coniinued 


L ike most 19-year-olds, Gordie Rob¬ 
erts wears Levi’s everywhere, drives 
a van. drinks beer and catches a Fleet- 
wood Mac concert whenever he can. Un¬ 
like most 19-year-olds, though. Roberts 
can easily afford such a life-style because 
he earns $ 100,000 a year as an all-star de¬ 
fenseman for the WHA’s New England 
Whalers. Roberts is one of half a dozen 
precocious players around whom the 
struggling WHA has tried to construct 
its survival plan, but next season he may 
be the only one still skating in the league. 

For four years now the young WHA 
has beaten the old NHL to hockey's teen¬ 
age idols simply by signing them to lu¬ 
crative pro contracts long before they 
were eligible for the NHL’s amateur 
draft. The Hartford-based Whalers, for 
instance, signed Roberts when he was 
just 17 years old and preparing to play 
his second junior season with the am¬ 
ateur Victoria, B.C. Cougars. The Hous¬ 
ton Aeros grabbed off Marty and Mark 
Howe when they were 19 and 18. re- 


Youngand 

restless 

If too many of the WHA's kid stars bolt 
to the NHL, the league may not survive 

spectively. Houston also signed John To¬ 
nelli. Quebec Real Cloutier and Toronto- 
Birmingham Mark Napier when they 
were all 18. 

Predictably, the teenagers quickly de¬ 
veloped into stars in the WHA, and now 
the NHL is casting covetous glances at 
them. Boston has drafted Mark Howe; 
Detroit recently acquired Marty Howe’s 


With three years left on his contract. Defenseman Gordie Roberts cannot leave New England — yet. 
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TO WIN... 

YOU DO IT BETTER. 

In the world of men’s fashion, 

Sears is out to win. To do it, we’ve given 
Johnny Miller Menswear, our finest tailored 
clothing, outstanding everyday prices. 



The solid sportcoat. 

4 The handsome tit and 
fine workmanship are timeless. 

The concept is contemporary: You 
can buy the coat, slacks and vest 
separately. Then, if you like, 
combine them all for a 3-piece suit. 

•SOC Slacks that live up to 
mmQW the collection's quality. 

And go with everything in it. 

A matchless fit, a comfortable feel. 
In the same muted browns, blues, 
or grays as the coat and vest. 



SIO The rich shirt. 

Just one of a vibrant 
selection of colorful shirts 
with today’s most interesting 
new patterns. 




The well-tailored 
sport jacket. 

A youthful attitude, a com¬ 
fortable cut, and a most 
attractive price. Styled in 
soft patterns of blue, 
brown, or gray. 


wear' 


m 


20 


The vest. 

Especially versatile 
because it reverses to a deeper 
tone of the color you choose. Like 
all the tailored items, it comes in 
texturized woven polyester to keep 
a fresh, neat look. 


Sears 3///( •///('/f-J- J/cte 


Pucci higher in Alaska and Hawaii C Sears Roebuck and Company 1977 
Available in selected larger Scars stores 











The newest Bonneville 
since Wide-Track! 


Not long ago, a new kind of auto¬ 
mobile came blazing out of the 
future to set your heart on fire. 
Who can forget the first Wide- 
Track Bonneville? 

We haven’t. And we’ve done it all 
over again. With the most com¬ 
pletely redesigned full-sized cars 
in Pontiac history. 

The 1977 Bonneville is trimmer on the 


outside. Yet there’s more head- 
room, more rear legroom and 
more trunk space than last year. 

To keep our reputation for responsive¬ 
ness glowing, we came up with a 
brand-new 5.0-litre (301-CID) 

V-8.* Designed by the Wide-Track 
people to move Bonneville the 
way Bonneville should move. 

No less remarkable is our main¬ 


tenance-free battery. Our two new 
diagnostic connectors that make it 
possible for your dealer to analyze 
the electrical system. And the most 
corrosion-resistant body and chassis 
materials in Pontiac history. 

That’s quality. Enough to make sure the 
new Bonneville will set your heart 
on fire now and on into the ’80s. So 
buy or lease a new 1977 Pontiac. 


'5.7-Litre (350-CID) V-8 mandatory base engine in California and high altitude counties. 


PONTIAC 7 THE MARK OF GREAT CARS 











HOCKEY continued 


tier lowers his demands, though. Pollock 
no doubt would be willing to provide 
Chicago with numerous warm bodies in 
return for the NHL rights to him. 

New England’s Roberts has been 
watching all these developments with 
great interest. “It’s silly for me to talk 
about the NHL right now," he says. “The 
Whalers are solid, and they have been 
good to me. But years from now it may 
be different. Let's face it. I grew up in De¬ 
troit and always watched the NHL. and 
everyone wants to be measured by how 
he does against the top players. Public¬ 
ity is a big thing, too. and the WHA isn’t 
too good for the ego. You know, there 
are hockey fans who haven’t even heard 
of Cloutier, and he’s one of the great play¬ 
ers in the game. In some places, it’s like 
we’ve all disappeared. The only time I’ve 
been mentioned in the Detroit papers 
was when I signed with the Whalers. The 
item was on the fifth page of the sports 
section. It just said that Doug and Gor¬ 
die Roberts of Detroit had signed with 
New England.” 

Gordie Roberts was supposed to be 
named Clifford Roberts, but his father. 
Sandy, a Detroit fireman, changed the 
Clifford to Gordon at the insistence of 
his older sons Doug and Dave. Not that 
Sandy needed much convincing. The 
Roberts family was hockey-minded, and 
the star of the Detroit Red Wings in those 
days was a 12-year veteran named Gor¬ 
die Howe. Doug Roberts played hockey 
and football at Michigan Slate, one time 
serving as Bubba Smith’s backup at de¬ 
fensive end, and later broke into the NHL 
as Howe’s teammate with the Red Wings. 
Doug shuffled around the NHL for 10 
seasons and now, at age 34. plays with 
kid-brother Gordie on the Whalers. 
Dave. 27. spent four seasons traveling 
hockey’s minor league circuit and is re¬ 
covering from knee surgery that prob¬ 
ably has ended his career. 

When the Howe brothers left Detroit 
to play amateur hockey in Toronto, Gor¬ 
die Roberts gradually advanced to the 
point where he became the best young 
amateur in Michigan. Realizing that fu¬ 
ture amateur competition around Detroit 
would hamper his development, Gordie 
left home before the start of his senior 
year in high school and moved to Vic¬ 
toria to play junior hockey in the rough 
Western League. He fit in well in Vic¬ 
toria. holding his own in the brawls and 
more than holding his own when the 
games became pure hockey. When the 



Marty (left) and Mark (right) Howe want to stick together, and Dad just wants to skate into retirement 


Whalers began to negotiate with brother 
Doug before the 1975-76 season. Gor¬ 
die’s name entered the conversation, and 
suddenly 17-year-old Gordie had a five- 
year. $500,000 contract to play pro hock¬ 
ey in Hartford. 

“My first few months with the Whal¬ 
ers I really wondered if I had done the 
right thing,” Roberts says. “I hardly 
played during the first half of the season, 
and I didn't think I was fitting in. It was 
a whole new thing for me, traveling with 
a bunch of guys who were older than 
me, some of them even 15 years older. 
No one said anything, but I figured a lot 
of them were asking themselves how I 
ever got all that money. They got all over 
me for wearing jeans and listening to my 
music all the time, but it all worked out. 
Half of them wear jeans now. too.” 

Once Roberts moved into the Whal¬ 
ers’ lineup as a regular defenseman, he 
provided dependability and leadership 
that belied his youth and inexperience. 
“We asked Gordie to hold our defense to¬ 
gether, a job that should have been over 
his head.” says Whaler Coach Harry 
Neale. “We really put a lot of pressure 
on him. But he has more than done ev¬ 
erything we’ve asked of him. He has so 
much natural ability, he can make a mis¬ 
take and still react quickly enough to cor¬ 
rect it before any damage is done.” 

Roberts’ basic skills are obvious. Car¬ 
rying 190 pounds on a 6' 1" frame, he is 
a powerful skater. He is also no shrink¬ 
ing violet (141 penalty minutes this year). 


His major asset, though, is superior puck¬ 
handling skill, which keeps Neale think¬ 
ing he should switch Roberts from de¬ 
fense to center. So far this year Roberts 
has scored 12 goals and assisted on 27 
others. “He could be an exceptional cen¬ 
ter right now,” Neale says. “I used him 
at center during the playoffs last year, 
and he was outstanding. The great rush¬ 
ing defensemen and the great centers all 
have a nose for the puck. Trouble is, cen¬ 
ters play every third shift while defense- 
men play every other shift. So if I move 
Roberts to center, he’ll spend less time 
on the ice. And who will I get to replace 
him at defense?” 

Naturally. Roberts is experiencing the 
growing pains that affect all rushing de¬ 
fensemen of the Bobby Orr mold. “He 
doesn’t use his teammates often enough." 
Neale says. “He tries to do things him¬ 
self instead of passing some of the re¬ 
sponsibility off to another player. And 
too often he reacts to trouble by revert¬ 
ing to his animal instincts and trying to 
do the things that worked when he was 
15 years old but haven’t worked since. 
That’s when I start screaming at him.” 

Roberts admits to these and other sins 
of youth. “I get mad and take stupid pen¬ 
alties,” he says, “and I wander out of po¬ 
sition too often. I’m two or three years 
away from being a good defenseman. It’s 
a long learning process. But I’m getting 
paid good money, and if 1 were still play¬ 
ing in Victoria. I sure wouldn't have all 
mynicestereoequipment." end 
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Buried but still a treasure 

Reversing the practice of stripping sunken ships, salvors of the "Evangelista '' in 
the Bahamas restored the frigate's cannon for the pleasure of sightseeing divers 


ADVENTURE / Bill Pearsall 

/ 


P eter Copeland drew many sketches 
initially on a piece of slate, sitting in 
scuba gear under 30 feet of water in the 
Bahamas. Copeland is good at this. He 
is a weathered 48-year-old who first stud¬ 
ied the sea as a merchant mariner and 
later gained a considerable reputation as 
a marine archaeologist, historical illus¬ 
trator and consultant to the Smithsonian 
Institution. Now at his home in Arling¬ 
ton, Va., Copeland is compiling an il¬ 
lustrated log that will depict both the 
treasure hunt and one of the most un¬ 
usual occurrences in the salvage game. 
Whoever heard of anyone bringing up a 
sunken treasure—and then putting it 
back where he found it? 

Copeland hopes to complete his work 
over the next three months. From it will 
emerge the anatomy of the treasure hunt: 
the painstaking search, the tedium and 
danger faced by a band of divers, the ela¬ 
tion upon finding artifacts. Then the 
finality of laying a sunken wreck to rest. 
It was this final act, accomplished last De¬ 
cember. that was the most startling. 
Copeland and the others stood on the 
deck of a gently rolling converted LCT 
off Walker’s Cay and lowered cannon af¬ 
ter cannon over the side. Then they care¬ 


fully put them back into the cavity of 
the old ship where they had been found. 

Seekers of sunken treasure start every 
story with a flashback, and this one in¬ 
volves the dark night of Jan. 5, 1656. The 
650-ton Spanish galleon Nuestra Sehora 
de las Maravillas was part of the trea¬ 
sure fleet headed for home from the 
Spanish Indies in the western colonies. 
She was loaded, as ships always are in 
these flashbacks: 5'/j million registered 
pesos, precious stones, jewelry and, most 
wonderful of all, a life-sized madonna 
made of solid gold. The seas were calm. 

Suddenly the Maravillas ran into shoal 
water. Her captain ordered the vessel 
about. But in coming around she rammed 
another ship and. with a hole stove in 
her hull, she settled to the bottom. The 
top of the ship’s rigging remained above 
the surface, and 58 survivors from among 
the passengers and crew clung to it and 
were saved. 

The Spanish set about salvage oper¬ 
ations and over the next three years are 
reported to have recovered l'/j million 
of the pesos. A large portion of this haul 
was consigned to two smaller ships, 
which were dispatched for Puerto Rico. 
They did not make it: both vessels were 


wrecked on the south side of Gorda Cay. 
below Grand Bahama Island. Mean¬ 
while. because the current runs swiftly 
where the Maravillas went down, her 
hull was quickly buried in the shifting 
sand and her cache was no longer ac¬ 
cessible to the Spanish salvors. End of 
flashback. 

Many attempts have been made to find 
the Maravillas. One claim on the vessel 
comes from Bob Marx, an adventurer- 
diver-author. whose dive team reported 
it had recovered about a ton of gold and 
silver coins, silver bars and artifacts from 
a galleon in 1972. ’74 and ’75. Marx in¬ 
sists that the vessel was the Maravillas. 
He says the galleon broke into two sec¬ 
tions and he stoutly maintains that he. 
and only he, knows the location of the 
main hull, containing the still-unrecov- 
cred part of her treasure, including the 
gold madonna. The world may never 
know, however. Shortly after the 1972 
find, the Bahamian government, in a 
dispute with Marx, suspended his salvage 
permit. 

On March 5, 1974 Rick Magers, a lob- 
sterman from Florida, was scouting the 
Little Bahama Bank from a light plane 
in a search for new lobster ground (at 
that time open to commercial fishing by 
U.S. citizens, but now restricted to na¬ 
tive fishermen under Bahamian law). 

Magers spotted “this dark object— 
something standing out.” It was a wreck, 
lying in about 30 feet of water 24 miles 
southwest of Walker’s Cay. the north¬ 
ernmost inhabited island of the Bahamas. 
Magers later dived" on the site, recover- 
conlinucd 




Ybur first 
home. 


Six things you should 
know about buying it. 


1. Despite what you’ve heard, more people 
are buying homes. And nearly half* of them 
are buying their first home. They haven’t 
been frozen out of the market, and you 
shouldn’t be, either. 

2» Nine out of ten are buying single-family 
homes.* The single-family home is still the 
most popular housing form. Which makes it a 
good investment, because if you ever decide 
to sell it there could be many eager buyers. 

3 . First-time buyers paid a median price of 
$31,200. * That means half paid more, but half 
paid less. And it includes prices for newly 
built as well as previously owned homes. 
Still, it’s a lot less than you expected, isn’t it? 

4 . First-time buyers made a down pay¬ 
ment of 18% of the purchase price. For our 
median-priced home of $31,200, that means 
a $5616.60 down payment.* Not a slight 
amount, but not out of your financial reach, 
either. 

5* 80% of first-time buyers made their 
down payment from savings and invest¬ 
ments.* That tells you that establishing a 
planned savings program is of vital impor¬ 
tance in buying your first home. 


(h On the average, it takes the first-time 
buyer 2*/2 years to save for the down pay¬ 
ment.* So, if you’re looking forward to buy¬ 
ing your first home, it pays to start putting 
money into savings on a regular, every- 
payday basis, if you aren’t already doing so. 

Savings is one of the safest, surest ways to 
acquire a down payment. And people at the 
institution where you save can help with 
valuable money management advice. Best of 
all, their financial expertise is yours for free. 

When you’re ready to buy, they can help 
even more. They know how to handle the 
financial details of home buying. And since 
you’re a good, steady customer, they’re good 
people to talk to about arranging a mortgage. 

Why are we telling you this? 

If you’re wondering why a title insurance 
company wants you to know about the im¬ 
portance of saving, the answer is simple. 
We’ve worked with financial institutions for 
over 125 years. We know from experience 
just how helpful they can be to a homebuyer 
before, during and after the transaction. 
Especially a first-time homebuyer. 

We wanted you to know, too. 



Chicago Title Insurance Company 

Chicago 60602 

Member of the Lincoln National family of corporations 


•All data on homebuyers is from the October. 1976, Family Housing Bureau Survey. 
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ing ballast stones and reporting that the 
hull was loaded with cannon. But he did 
not have the resources to work the sunk¬ 
en ship. After abortive attempts at financ¬ 
ing. he sought help from 54-ycar-old 
Robert Abplanalp. inventor-industrialist 
and owner of Walker’s Cay. 

Abplanalp agreed to fund the oper¬ 
ation. He had his own theory on the lo¬ 
cation of the Maravillas , and he be¬ 
lieved the wreck off Walker’s was worth 
a try. “It’s just as easy.’’ he said at the 
time, “to believe that Bob Marx may 
have found one of the salvage vessels 
of the Maravillas and not the mother 
ship herself.” 

Walker's Cay became the base of op¬ 
eration for the underwater dig. which 
began in January 1976. with a six-man 
team working from the salvage vessel A- 
ventura, commanded by 28-year-old 
Rick Vaughan. Vaughan was one of the 
first divers to bring gold to the surface 
during the successful search for the gal¬ 
leon Nuestra Seflora de Atocha in the 
Marquesas off Key West, in 1971. Flag¬ 
ship for the operation was the 105-foot 
yacht El Toro, the on-site headquarters 
for Abplanalp, Copeland, visiting archae¬ 
ologists and a film crew shooting a TV 
documentary on the quest. 

Often the identity of a wrecked ves¬ 
sel—particularly one that went down 
several hundred years ago—depends 
upon meshing bits and pieces of infor¬ 
mation: the knowledge of ships plying 
given routes within given dates, clues 
gathered from the recovery of artifacts, 
and archival material that might indicate 
the ship’s mission, her manifest, arma¬ 
ment, passengers and crew. It was to¬ 
ward this goal that Peter Copeland com¬ 


piled notes and sketches on the wreck 
off Walker’s Cay. The going wasn't easy. 
The first four months of the dive were 
marked by leaden skies, occasional high 
winds and intermittent rain, reducing vis¬ 
ibility below the surface. “Except for five 
working days, we lost the whole month 
of April.’’ said Frank Sorg Jr., director 
of the project. 

By mid-May the divers had recovered 
67 cannons, two anchors, pieces of Ma¬ 
jolica dinnerware. ceramic olive jars, bal¬ 
last stone, iron spikes and ship fittings. 
The coral-encrusted cannon were re¬ 
moved to Walker’s, where 14 of them 
were stripped of coral, examined for 
markings and placed in a freshwater bath 
to leech the salt out. The others were 
placed in saltwater tanks to keep them 
from deteriorating. Still, no gold—no 
madonna. And then, while it seemed less 
likely as the dive continued that the 
Walker’s wreck was the Maravillas, it 
seemed proportionately greater that the 
vessel was an important archaeological 
find. This was Copeland’s opinion; he 
had probed the lower portion of the ship’s 
hull, still intact. 

The divers found evidence that the 
hull had been mahogany-sheathed as pro¬ 
tection against shipworms. The cannon 
appeared to be of English, Dutch and 
Swedish origin, all three nations having 
trafficked in arms with Spain in the 
late 17th century. Planking and timber 
structure three feet above the keelson 
were scorched and burned. With nei¬ 
ther gold nor silver found aboard, it 
was deduced that the vessel may have 
been salvaged by her own crew, then 
burned to recover her iron and to keep 
her from alien hands. 


Throughout the summer the findings 
of the salvage team were reported to Dr. 
Eugene Lyon, an authority on Latin 
American history who has studied 
wrecks from colonial Spain. By assaying 
available data on the wreck and consult¬ 
ing the Archives of the Indies in Seville, 
Dr. Lyon finally concluded that the sunk¬ 
en vessel was the frigate San Juan Evan¬ 
gelista, which had been blown inside the 
reef line of the Little Bahama Bank in 
November 1714. The Evangelista, with 
300 persons aboard, carried a payload of 
300.000 pesos in silver. She had been 
headed for the Spanish garrisons of Puer¬ 
to Rico and Santo Domingo. During a 
storm the ship lost her rudder and was 
dismasted. She drifted into the shallows 
but remained afloat. Only four lives were 
believed lost. The Spanish removed her 
treasure and relumed the survivors to 
Havana. Because repairs were excessive¬ 
ly expensive in so remote a location, the 
ship was burned and scuttled in early 
1715. 

Dr. Lyon has described the recent sal¬ 
vage of the vessel as “a real learning pro¬ 
cess." He views the recovered artifacts 
and the data compiled by Copeland as 
“historically significant, a true archaeo¬ 
logical find" because it is unusual to dis¬ 
cover a wreck with the lower portion of 
the hull so well preserved. 

For a brief period, Abplanalp consid¬ 
ered raising the Evangelista and restor¬ 
ing it as an exhibit for a university or a 
school of oceanography. He abandoned 
the idea on the advice of salvors who be¬ 
lieved the hull might disintegrate if 
brought to the surface. Instead, he de¬ 
cided to return the cannon to the wreck, 
which he now views as an underwater 
site for skin and scuba divers from Walk¬ 
er’s Cay. 

Abplanalp and Sorg talk of further ex¬ 
ploration. They talk not only of treasure, 
but of marine archaeology and the large- 
scale recovery of historical artifacts. 
There are, after all, thousands of wrecks 
out there. 

Meanwhile. Peter Copeland is happy 
with the way it turned out. There is no 
gold madonna in the hulk, but the ship 
is more or less intact again, the way they 
found it. It could possibly become a sort 
of tourist attraction, almost like an un¬ 
derwater park for divers to visit and ex¬ 
plore. It has become something of a mon¬ 
ument. And that’s what makes it an 
unusual treasure story. Welcome aboard 
the Evangelista. end 
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PRO BASKETBALL 


John Papanek 


Finding 
a home with 
the Braves 

In a very good crop of NBA rookies, 
Buffalo's Dant/ey may Just be the best 



T he only thing I ever really wanted 
and couldn’t get was a name that 
would stimulate crowds. Like ’Wilt’ or 
‘Elgin’ or ‘Pistol.’ Not that I mind ‘Adri¬ 
an.’ It’s been a long time since anyone 
thought I was a girl. One thing about it, 
though—people see a basketball player 
with a name like Adrian Dantley. they 
know there must be something special 
about him." 

Thus Adrian Dantley, 21-year-old. 
6' 5" forward of the Buffalo Braves, the 
best bet for NBA Rookie of the Year, 
having knocked aside the other candi¬ 
dates like so many bowling pins, much 
the way he does people who try to stop 
him from getting the ball into the bas¬ 
ket. It has not been a season of superstar 
rookies but of unusually capable ones, 
and while such players as Scott May. 
John Lucas, Ron Lee. Lonnie Shelton, 
Mitch Kupchak, Quinn Buckner and 
Robert Parish will someday be NBA 
All-Stars. Dantley has already arrived: he 
averages 36 minutes a game and 19.4 
points, hits 51% from the field, 82% from 
the line, rebounds with the best and is 
strong enough to squeeze the air right 
out of a basketball. 

On top of that he retains the kind of 
confidence and drive that have pushed 
him past his physical bounds and 
confounded critics ever since he first 
waddled onto the floor at De Matha 
High School in suburban Washington. 
D.C. as a 6' 2", 220-pound freshman 
dubbed ‘‘Baby Fats.” Then, as a pudgy 
231-pound freshman at Notre Dame, 
he opened the game that snapped 
UCLA’s record 88-game winning streak 
with a hell-bent drive to the basket that 
bloodied Bill Walton’s nose. He went 
hardship after his junior year and two 
All-America seasons at Notre Dame and 
was chosen sixth in last June’s NBA 
draft. “1 know 1 would have been the 
first player picked if I was 6' 7",” he 
says. “They were looking at the inches 
rather than the player.” 

Dantley prefaced his NBA debut with 
a sensational performance in the Montre¬ 
al Olympics, averaging nearly 20 points 
and leading the U.S. to the gold medal, 
scoring 30 points in the championship 


Rarely shy at using his muscle to get to the basket, 
Dantley shoots a jumper against the Nets 'Bassett 


game against the Yugoslavians. “I never 
worked harder for anything in my life 
than the Olympics,” he says. “Like 
always, people were saying that I wasn’t 
a player. That I was too fat. too slow, too 
short. That I got easy points at Notre 
Dame. So I went on a diet, conditioned 
my body. One day I was walking in the 
Olympic Village and I passed a couple of 
players from other countries. One said. 
‘That’s Dantley. He strong. He strong.’ 
Man, 1 threw out my chest and I thought. 
‘Yeah. I am strong.’ ” 

Arriving in Buffalo, he was met by 
still more doubters. Fans there were in¬ 
censed that the popular Jim McMillian 
had been sold to make room for Dant¬ 
ley. “They were saying, ‘Let’s see you re¬ 
place McMillian, rookie,’ ” says Dantley. 
“But as soon as I got 15 points and 19 re¬ 
bounds in my first game l stopped hear¬ 
ing about McMillian.” 

He has not stopped scoring points or 
scattering bodies since. His basic move, 
the backward bulldozer—he gets the ball 
on the right wing and backs his way in 
to the basket—works nearly as effectively 
against pros as it did against collegians. 
But he is trimmer and quicker now, and 
scores a lot facing the basket or streak¬ 
ing like a runaway truck on the break. 

“His best skill is in his reaction to de¬ 
fensive pressure,” says Braves Coach Joe 
Mullaney. Dantley decides what he wants 
to do and maneuvers his way through 
small openings with his quick steps. He 
makes his move—a fake spin or pump— 
and explodes upward for the shot like a 
Polaris missile. His arms extend from his 
43-inch chest like steel rods protecting 
the ball, and his legs are spread so wide 
that when he comes down he cannot be 
moved, even by the likes of George Mc¬ 
Ginnis and Wes Unseld. Dantley plays 
the game more horizontally than verti¬ 
cally, staking out territory he intends to 
lake and defend. When a shot by a team¬ 
mate goes up. he has a knack for being 
in the exact spot the rebound will come 
down. Says Lakers Coach Jerry West, “I 
don’t understand why he wasn’t the No. 
1 pick in the draft.” 

Dantley has had to work hard to get 
the respect he thinks he deserves. “First 
time against Detroit, I came out for the 
tap and Bob Lanier just starts staring at 
me, looking me up and down. I didn’t 
know where to look, he’s so big. Then 
continued 
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Cut the gas you use for heating 
up to 30% with 

Owens-Coming Fiberglas* Insulation. 



Trademark* 0 Based on 1000 sq ft. uninsulated attic. 

keep millions of people working. 

Even if your house has some 
insulation now, you can save by adding 
more. See your Owens-Coming 
building supply dealer or insulation con¬ 
tractor for Fiberglas insulation— 
and start saving energy in your home. 

Use gas wisely. 

It's clean energy for 

today and tomorrow. MUJKt^SS^T 0 


A day in your attic will do it! Just 
laying a 6 to 12 inch blanket of pink 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas insulation 
in your attic floor can cut your heat 
loss, and the gas you use for heating 
up to 30%? If you have air conditioning 
you'll save on cooling, too. 

Remember, wasted gas costs 
money. And every bit of gas you save 
helps run America’s industry. FHelps 
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The Camaro’s Camaro 


You remember this car. Low and lean. Born to run. It’s back. The Z28. 

Take one Camaro and add the blackened grille • Body-colored bumpers 

• Extra-wide body-colored 15 x 7 wheels • White-lettered GR70 steel-belted radial 
tires • High performance dual exhausts • Double sport mirrors • Tachometer 

• Power disc brakes • Spoilers, front and rear • “Z28" spelled out loud and clear, 
front, sides and back • F-41 sport suspension • Stowaway spare • 350 4-barrel V8 
connected to a performance axle • Heavy duty Borg-Warner 4-speed manual trans¬ 
mission'. And there’s more. 

Z28. We won’t build many. 

So, if you want to move “Z" style, you better get moving. 

•Turbo Hydra-malic required in California. 
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NINE MORE GOOD ONES 


he says, ‘Well, well, Adrian Dantley, my 
maaaaiiin man. Don't be planning on 
coming into my territory tonight.' I only 
went for 10. But the next time we played 
them I got 23. I have trouble with Rick 
Barry. He’s so smart. Last time I played 
against him I got 24. But it was hard. 
E.C. Coleman of the Jazz is the toughest 
defensive forward there is. I put a move 
on him and he said, ‘No, no, Adrian. 
That move’s not going to work,’ and he 
blocked my shot. I said, ‘O.K., next lime 
I’ll make it work.’ So the next time down 
I gave him a pump and he fouled me. I 
said, ‘See, I told you it would work.’ ” 

Then there are the officials, who want 
to let the rookie know who’s in charge, es¬ 
pecially a rookie like Dantley who de¬ 
pends on free throws for well over a third 
of his scoring. He has been to the line 
more than any other regular small for¬ 
ward. But if a superstar like Barry or Jul¬ 
ius Erving took the pounding Dantley 
takes, the officials would blow the peas 
out of their whistles. Says Dantley: “One 
time against Philly I asked George Mc¬ 
Ginnis, ‘Hey, George, did you just foul 
me?’ He said, ‘Yeah, you know I fouled 
you, but no rookie ain’t going to get no 
calls.’ ” 

As Buffalo has deteriorated as a team, 
life on the court has been getting tough¬ 
er and tougher for Dantley. The Braves 
got rid of Moses Malone, whom they 
owned for a week in October, and sent 
Bob McAdoo to the Knicks in Decem¬ 
ber, so Dantley has found entire defens¬ 
es collapsing on him, with little help com¬ 
ing from the other big men: John 
Shumate, George Johnson, Don Adams, 
John Gianelli and Gus Gerard. The only 
other scorer is Guard Randy Smith 
(19.7), who is mostly interested in get¬ 
ting out of Buffalo. Guard Ernie DiGre- 
gorio, running the club again after two 
years in limbo, has had to change his 
game for four different coaches in two 
seasons, and it shows. 

As a result of much of this, Dantley is 
shouldering more of a load than a rookie 
should. “In college I was always playing 
against box-and-ones, and I hated them,” 
he says. “Now I’m getting double-teamed 
all the time. I’ll beat my man and go 
smoking to the hoop, there’ll be another 
man waiting and I’ll get called for a 
charge.” Coming off a string of 10 straight 
over-20-point games, last week Dantley 
found himself in a stifling sandwich de- 

continned 


JOHN LUCAS, GUARD, HOUSTON 

Why would a team use the No. I pick in the 
whole NBA draft for a part-time tennis play¬ 
er when it already owns a midget baton twirl- 
er? “There was never a question in my mind,” 
says Coach Tom Nissalke, whose rapid-firing 
Rockets—Calvin (Tiny Twirler) Murphy, 
Rudy Tomjanovich and Mike Newlin—bad¬ 
ly needed direction up and down the floor. 
Lucas, a Maryland graduate, has already be¬ 
come one of the league's top playmakers. and 
the Rockets are headed for the playoffs. “Lu¬ 
cas will make mistakes," says Nissalke. “But 
he won't make them twice.” 

MITCH KUPCHAK, CENTER-FORWARD; 
LARRY WRIGHT, GUARD, 

WASHINGTON 

With two rookies among their first eight play¬ 
ers. the Bullets are rebuilding, right? Wrong. 
Rebuilt. Kupchak, the Olympian out of the 
University of North Carolina, is the first ca¬ 
pable relief Wes Unseld has ever had. Play¬ 
ing 17 minutes a game and giving both Un¬ 
seld and Elvin Hayes breathers, he averages 
nine points and 5.4 rebounds, shoots 56% and 
leads the Bullets in diving on the floor. Coach 
Dick Motta calls Kupchak "a 6'9" Jerry 
Sloan.” Wright, a peppery penetrator from 
Grambling, passed his rookie test early: 
against Boston last November, he came in to 
score 23 points, including six for six from the 
foul line in the final 28 seconds, to win the 
game. When the Bullets were floundering in 
mid-January, he became a starter and the 
team won 12 of 16. Says General Manager 
Bob Ferry, “The relentless enthusiasm of 
Mitch and Larry is the reason we're winning." 

RON LEE, GUARD, PHOENIX 

Lee got his education at the only accredited 
Kamikaze school in America, the University 
of Oregon. After four years under Coach Dick 
Harter’s dive-or-die system, Lee did not move 
into the NBA, he barreled into it. In training 
camp he drove his teammates crazy with his 
hustle, and they nicknamed him “Taz" for 
“Tasmanian Devil.” He started 25 games, av¬ 
eraging 13 points and four assists while shoot¬ 
ing 48% and routinely crashing into the loge 
for loose balls until Coach John MacLeod 
went back to using him off the bench. Says 
Guard Paul Westphal, "Ronnie must not re¬ 
alize the enormity of what he’s doing.” 

SCOTT MAY, FORWARD, CHICAGO 

Even before he led Indiana to the NCAA 
championship in 1976, May was an odds-on 
bet to bring the NBA to its knees in his rook¬ 
ie season. But early in training camp the No. 
2 pick in the draft was felled by a case of 
mononucleosis and he did not return to full 
strength until February. He is now averaging 
14 points a game, while the Bulls are battling 
for a playoff berth. “He’s another Chet Walk¬ 


er," says Indiana Pacer Coach Slick Leon¬ 
ard. Says May, “It’s all coming back." 

ROBERT PARISH, CENTER, 

GOLDEN STATE 

“Dantley may be the best rookie now," says 
Nets Coach Kevin Loughery, “but if you're 
talking about potential, it’s Robert Parish." 
The 7-foot Parish has a big future and no 
past—because the NCAA does not recognize 
the existence of his college. Centenary. No 
matter. “He can shoot.” says Coach Al At- 
tles. “and when you find that talent in a cen¬ 
ter you can wait for improvement in other 
departments." Parish plays behind Clifford 
Ray. and while sitting on the bench he puts 
hot water bottles on his feet to warm up his 
congenitally cold ankles. 

QUINN BUCKNER, GUARD, 

MILWAUKEE 

"Buckner is funny,” says one NBA scout. "He 
doesn’t shoot well, isn’t real quick, but every 
team he’s ever run has been a champion.” 
What he is, is smart, a good defender and a 
good passer. “He fills a void in the toughest 
position to fill," says Coach Don Nelson, "the 
guy who will sacrifice night in and night out. 
You can build around a player like that.” 
Buckner captained Indiana's 1976 NCAA 
champions and the Olympic team. Fans im¬ 
mediately dubbed him “the new Oscar Rob¬ 
ertson.” 

RICHARD WASHINGTON, FORWARD, 
KANSAS CITY 

As the No. 3 pick from UCLA in the draft. 
Washington instantly became a big man in 
Kansas City. By mid-December he was start¬ 
ing and averaging nine points and 14.6 re¬ 
bounds when the season began to seem like 
one long sociology lecture. “I know there were 
82 games, but I didn't know there were prac¬ 
tices every day.” said Washington. He began 
to run down. In a game against Boston, he 
says, “I was getting tired and I thought I’d 
hitch a ride on Sidney Wicks’ jersey. Then l 
heard my name. It was Wicks saying. ‘Rich¬ 
ard, you do that again and I’ll hit you.’ " 

EARL TATUM, SWINGMAN, 

LOS ANGELES 

Al McGuire, Tatum’s coach at Marquette, 
used to call him “the black Jerry West.” So 
when he arrived in L.A. he naturally had to 
go one-on-one with the white Jerry West. Af¬ 
terward, Coach West gave him the ultimate 
accolade: “He’s a player." Under West's tu¬ 
telage, Tatum, who has mostly played for¬ 
ward, is learning the guard position to take 
advantage of his size. He has done all right 
up front; in one quarter of one game he 
burned Dr. J for 19 points. "I could do that 
stuff all the time,” he said, “but the coach 
would bench me if I got out of control.” 
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fense set up by the New York Nets that 
held him to eight points. 

“Can you imagine Kevin Loughery 
setting up his whole defense to stop a 
rookie?” Dantley asked, incredulous but 
flattered. Everyone else in the Braves' 
locker room made excuses for Dantley’s 
poor game, including the trainer, who 
suggested that maybe it was because 
Dantley split his pants before warming 
up. “Hey. I can have a bad game.” Dant¬ 
ley said. “Don’t everybody go asking 
'What’s wrong with Adrian?’ I only just 
turned 21 yesterday.” 

“He is the real, true small forward.” 
says Loughery of Dantley. “He can hang 
in the air. fake, hesitate, change his shot 
and score. I've never seen anyone his size 
that strong. He’s going to be a big star in 
this league. His only weak points are that 
he doesn’t pass very well, doesn’t pull 
up to shoot the jumper enough and he 
hasn’t learned how to play defense on 
the bigger men.” 

Dantley himself admits to another fail¬ 
ing: “I have the worst eating habits in 
the NBA." Living alone in the Buffalo 
suburb of Williamsville, he hates to cook 
and usually eats out—“McDonald’s. 
Pondcrosa. pizza joints. Junk”—and has 
to struggle to keep his weight around 215. 
“Some nights my body feels terrible from 
all the junk I eat." His neighbors, the Di- 
Gregorios. don’t help any by bringing 
him huge dishes of lasagne and spaghet¬ 
ti. “Mrs. DiGrcgorio's a great cook.” says 
Dantley, who didn't know that her name 
is Susan. (“1 respect my elders," he says. 
“I just call her Mrs. DiGregorio.’’) 

He spends most evenings alone, read¬ 
ing or watching television, and he talks 
frequently on the phone with his Aunt 
Rosie and mother. Virginia, in Washing¬ 
ton. He promised both he would com¬ 
plete his degree in economics at Notre 
Dame this summer. (He is no slouch as a 
student; if he had skipped the Olympics, 
he would have been graduated in three 
years.) Two weeks ago, before he went 
to Landover. Md. to play against the Bul¬ 
lets on national television. Aunt Rosie 
called him and said, “Now don’t you 
come out here and stink the place up, 
Adrian. You better have a good game.” 
Dantley scored 33, and the Washington 
reporters asked the rookie how he could 
get much better. “That’s tough,” he said. 
“But I guess I’d be better if I ate my 
mama’s cooking all the time.” end 
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He was only doing 
his job. 

Was it the bloodthirsty screams of the crowd, pressure from the owner, 
or his own blind ambition that forced him to go beyond the spirit of the game? 

Xerox presents a two-hour television drama. “The Deadliest Season.” 

Watch the terrifying ordeal of a professional athlete caught in a struggle between 
his conscience and a society that not only condones brutality but demands it. 
“The Deadliest Season," presented by Xerox Corporation. 

Wednesday, March 16, CBS-TV Network. 

Check your local listing for time and channel. 
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soccer / J. D. Reed 



A West Indian band played, the palm 
trees rustled just like the Florida 
brochures promise and the Tampa sun¬ 
shine did its job to the tune of 78° last Fri¬ 
day as 16 Soviet soccer players—the 
Zenit team of Leningrad—looked wide- 
eyed at a buffet of barbecued ribs, corn 
on the cob and Budweiser in an elegant 
dining room at Busch Gardens, the brew¬ 
ery’s huge recreation and entertainment 
park. Media types, pretty girls, soccer of¬ 
ficials and one baseball notable. Yankee 
owner George Steinbrenner, circulated 
as the Soviets listened attentively to 
translations of welcoming speeches. In 
Tampa for outdoor/indoor matches with 
the Tampa Bay Rowdies of the North 
American Soccer League, the Zenits 
seemed to be wondering if all this op¬ 
ulence and hospitality was a capitalist 
plot to psych them out of playing a good 
game. If that was the case, it didn’t work. 
On Saturday night Zenit 
won the opening outdoor 
game 1-0. 

The Soviets were right, 
however, in sensing that 
what they were seeing was 
really high-powered capi¬ 
talism in high gear. The 
Tampa Bay Rowdies are 
one of the most financially 
successful teams in the 
league—which means they 
lost less money last year 
than most of the other 19 
franchises—and they have 
a reputation for front-of¬ 
fice savvy.Indeed,they are 
regarded as one of the 
slickest little organizations 
in all of pro sports. 

Declared Steinbrenner, 
pushing away his plate of 
rib bones, “If anyone asked 
me how to start and op¬ 
erate any kind of franchise. 

I'd tell them to study the 
Rowdies. It is simply the 
best marketing in sports. 

From the top on down, it’s 
a group of geniuses that 
have put it together. They 
have done the one thing 
that most teams fail at in 


man who fancies Gucci loafers and floral- 
patterned ties, reflects on the Rowdy con¬ 
cept in his dazzling yellow and green of¬ 
fice. “Everything flows from our slogan, 
‘Soccer is a kick in the grass,’ ” says the 
co-owner, general manager, vice-presi¬ 
dent. resident innovator and guiding light 
of the Rowdies. “Sports should be fun. 
not a grim mechanism. And there’s a kind 
of naughtiness in the pun. too. but again 
it’s good family fare.” 

Working closely with an Atlanta- 
based advertising agency, Rogers has de¬ 
veloped a zingy package of Rowdy names 
and ideas. “Rowdies” itself came out of 
a public contest. “We wanted the local 
people in on it,” says Rogers. “After all. 
when we started, Tampa Bay had no pro¬ 
fessional sports, which is one reason we 
chose the town, and we wanted to have 
all the local support we could get. ‘Row¬ 
dies’ had a nice ring to it. Who wants to 
be named for an animal or 
a constellation?” 

After “Rowdies” came 
the cheerleaders—“Wow- 
dies"—and the customers, 
“Fannies.” This summer, 
under Gordon Hill, a pop¬ 
ular former English referee 
who is now director of 
youth and community de¬ 
velopment for the team, 
the Rowdies will open a 
soccer camp to be called 
Camp Xikinthagrass. 

The Rowdies can also 
wield a mean media blitz. 
Last year the slogan was 
“Pcl6 Who?” The radio 
spots for the Soviets’ visit, 
done in a deep, reverber¬ 
ant voice, announced, “In 
the beginning, the Row¬ 
dies created Bedlam [a ref¬ 
erence to the, well, rowdy 
indoor game against the 
NASL Fort Lauderdale 
Strikers the previous week] 
and for five days they rest¬ 
ed, and then on the sixth 
day they created Delirium 
against the Russians... 

“We got a few phone 
calls from Baptists about 
continued 


Mmm, 
love that 
detente 

When Leningrad Zenit came to Tampa, 
the Rowdies improved foreign relations 


all sports—in Tampa, they’ve made go¬ 
ing to the soccer game the thing to do." 

The Rowdies won the NASL cham¬ 
pionship in 1975, their first year, and 
made it to the semifinals in the playoffs 
last season. But they do a good deal more 
than play just fine soccer in their slightly 
comic, Victorian-looking uniforms of 
sunshine-yellow and grass-green stripes. 

Beau Rogers, 38, an impish-looking 

Each Russian received a statuette, a bouquet and a warm Wowdy welcome 
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"Have a 

minute for a drink?” 


Why your answer 
should be no. 

Some thoughts on drinking Walker's DeLuxe Bourbon. 


There are some things in life that take time to enjoy 
fully. A fine bourbon like Walker's De Luxe Bourbon is one of them. 
A few minutes—even five minutes—is not enough. 



One half hour. 

In fact we hope a responsible 
person will take at least one half hour 
to en joy a Walker's De Luxe. 

That's the average time 
necessary to pour, sip and savor. 

Naturally all liquor should be 
treated the same responsible way. 

Eight year aging. 

But Walker's De Luxe is 
special It should be sipped slowly for 
a good reason. We take eight long 
years to age it. Eight years. 

That aging gives Walker's 
De Luxe a mellow smoothness that's 
hard to find. We feel it is sheer folly 
to gulp it down in less than one 
half hour. You'll miss the flavor 
completely. 

Perhaps you'll drink a little 
less Walkers De Luxe Bourbon in the 
process. We know that. 

But we re confident 
that if you treat it thoughtfully, 
it will give you pleasure that 
ranks with the other good 
things in life. 


WALKER’S 

DE LUXE BOURBON 


AGED Q YEARS 
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A reminder from U.S. Steel 

The American farmer is one of 
the productive wonders of the world, 
growing far more food than his 
counterpart in any other country. 

Each farm worker provides enough 
food to supply 56 other Americans. 
And farmers not only produce 
enough for our own population, but 
provide sustenance for an equal 
number of people overseas. 

This amazing productivity results 
in a bargain for the American con¬ 
sumer. In spite of inflation,efficiency 
on the farm enables families to eat 
well for a smaller share of their take- 
home pay than the people of any 


other nation. 

Farmers are also the nation’s 
biggest spenders, laying out billions of 
dollars each year for machinery, equip¬ 
ment, fertilizers, crop protection 
chemicals and fuels. In fact, farmers 
have become one of the most potent 
forces in the U.S. economy—buying 
more, producing more and exporting 
more than any other industry. 

The American farmer is also a 
model of how our free enterprise 
system works. Private agriculture 
dominates the industry, and the robust 
productivity on most farms results 
from the labor of one farmer and his 
family—with a little extra help at 
harvest time. In the main, the farmer 


At dinner tonight, give a 
They really help 











thought to America’s farmers, 
make America work. 


runs his own business. He arranges his 
own financing. He decides which crops 
he will grow and in what quantities. 

He sells his own output. At all times 
he is exposed to the uncertainties of a 
truly competitive system. Above all, it 
is the character of the farmer, forged by 
his independence and innovative spirit, 
rhat motivates this highly successful 
industry. 

This is how America works and we 
at United States Steel believe it is the 
best system in the world. Our involve¬ 
ment with the American farmer is 
considerable. For decades we have been 
producing special high-strength steels 
tor farm equipment and machinery. 

^e have been making quality fence 


for nearly a century. Our USS 
Agri-Chemicals Division is a major 
producer and marketer of a full line of 
fertilizers and agricultural chemicals. 

At U.S. Steel we think the American 
Economic System has served this nation 
well. If we resist over-regulation and 
allow it to function freely, it will con¬ 
tinue to be the powerful provider 
that has given this country the highest 
standard of living in the world. 

United States Steel, 600 Grant 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230 

We’re involved. 


















Starcrafts American 16 Bowrider: 
Built better where it counts. 



Cutaway shows plywood ribs, built-in 
foam flotation-all part of giving 
you a boat that's better built. 


Practical gear, not decorations 


Note fittings, some chromed, 
some stainless, so they won't cor¬ 
rode. Quick-handling rack-and- 
pinion steering. A top that un¬ 
folds in seconds for full rain pro¬ 
tection. Few other runabouts 
have all these features. 

E legance that last s_ 

Starcraft uses only marine- 
type carpeting, rugged vinyl for 
cockpit padding, trim of solid 
teak—premium materials help 
make this boat more durable. 
Seating that makes sense 



All fiberglass hulls are not alike 

Heavy wooden ribs, plywood 
floors, and a massive 1 Vi-inch 
plywood transom add strength to 
our already beefy fiberglass hull. 
Fiberglass roving applied by 
hand protects against bubbles, 
cracks and hidden weak points in 


the finished boat. And high-stress 
areas get extra roving for extra 
strength. Some builders don’t 
take the trouble. Starcraft does. 
That’s why you can count on 
your American 16 Bowrider to 
take it, wherever you take it. 


8I-377-16 ”1 

Starcraft Company 

Dept CJ-277-XL. 2703 College Aw. 1 

Goshen. Indiana 46526 

Please send me your 4-color Runabout 


Bowriders and cockpit bucket 
seats let six people spread out 
comfortably— running flat out or 
trolling. The walk-through wind¬ 
shield makes moving around eas¬ 
ier. And the cockpit seats fold 
down for sunbathing, uncramped 
picnicking or 
>artying. 
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are 

lowest! 



Some low-tar cigarettes use 
artificial flavorings. Not Iceberg 100’s. 
Get Iceberg 100’s with only natural 
flavorings. A little tar, a lotta taste. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has 
Determined That Cigarette Smoking 
Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


4 mg. "tBf". 0.4 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method 


that," says Rogers, ‘‘but on the whole I 
think people loved it." Somebody loves 
that sort of thing. Last year the Rowdies 
were fifth in league attendance, averag¬ 
ing crowds of 18.000. and for Zenit they 
drew an astonishing 41,680 to Tampa 
Stadium. 

Rogers and his team draw and project 
so well that their NFL neighbors, the 
Buccaneers, who are suffering at the gate 
and in the media, have sent people to 
take lessons from the Rowdies. It might 
seem odd that a team from the mighty 
NFL would be showing up on the door¬ 
step of a team in a league that doesn’t 
even have a national television contract, 
but Beau Rogers thinks he knows the rea¬ 
son why. And the answer, he believes, 
works for all sports. 

‘‘You can do all the promotion you 
want." he says, "but if you don’t cut it 
on the field, you're dead. A winning team 
makes any front office look good." 

The team itself works as busily pro¬ 
moting Rowdyism as the front office. 
Various Rowdies appear on the local PBS 
stations, for instance, doing public-ser¬ 
vice spots. In one. Alex Pringle, the Scot¬ 
tish defender and the first player the 
Rowdies signed, is shown being ejected 
from a game, the referee holding a red 
card over his head. "You too have to 
stop on the red," goes the warning about 
crossing streets. Aside from the usual 
spate of soccer clinics, speaking engage¬ 
ments and ribbon-cuttings at new auto 
dealerships—all of which the players un¬ 
dertake with grace and humor, for the 
Rowdies are marvelously accessible— 
there are more ambitious projects, such 
as one in which they took over an eighth- 
grade class and gave a course on how to 
operate a sports franchise. 

If all this sounds like a cross between 
a successful Junior Achievement Com¬ 
pany, a Dale Carnegie course and par¬ 
adise, nothing is perfect, not even the 
Rowdies. Even though Coach Eddie Fir- 
mani scouts the English league for play¬ 
ers that fit the Rogers mold—those who 
have a flair and are willing to sign 
contracts that call for off-season promo¬ 
tional and educational work ("our Fan¬ 
nies love to hear those English ac¬ 
cents")—it is interesting to note what 
happens to players who occasionally 
choose to break the mold. 

Last season. Stewart Scullion and 
Clyde Best, a Scot and a Bermudian re¬ 
spectively, groused and fomented a good 

continued 



Some low-tar cigarettes use 
artificial flavorings. Not Lucky 100’s. 
Get Lucky 100's with only natural 
flavorings. A little tar. a lotta taste. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has 
Determined That Cigarette Smoking 
Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


4 mg.“tar". 0.4 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method 
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SOCCER continued 


deal of trouble because they wanted to 
be paid on the English system—bonuses 
for wins, more money for winning away, 
much more for playoffs, etc. Superstar 
Rodney Marsh gave up his team captain¬ 
cy rather than get involved in the fray. 
The result was that neither Scullion nor 
Best, both of whom had been important 
to the team in a statistical sense, was 
signed this year. 

Derek Smethurst. 29. a South African- 
born forward who bounced around the 
English second and third divisions before 
landing with the Rowdies three years 
ago, does fit, although he has reserva¬ 
tions. “This is a whole new life in soc¬ 
cer for me,” he says, “and I’m happy 
for the chance. I think sometimes we 
maybe do too much promotion and ap¬ 
pearances. Sometimes 1 wish we weren’t 
quite so accessible.” 

But whatever else they do, the Row¬ 
dies put on a good show. After treating 
the Soviet team to bags of oranges, free 
Levi’s—a must for visiting Iron Curtain 


players—plus a barbecue at the home of 
television actor Robert Conrad, Beau 
Rogers Productions saved its best show 
for Saturday night’s game. 

Before the near-capacity crowd, on a 
humid evening, the smiling Wowdies 
presented each Zenit player with a bou¬ 
quet of yellow and green roses and a kiss, 
and each Rowdy handed his Soviet coun¬ 
terpart a small statuette of a soccer play¬ 
er, a Rowdy promotional item called 
Stoney Maloneys. 

On the field, however, the Rowdies 
were outclassed—though barely—by the 
innovative Soviets. Playing exactly the 
same style as the Rowdies—hard-charg¬ 
ing. short passing, tenacious at mid- 
field—the Zenit side confused the locals, 
whose intelligence had led them to ex¬ 
pect a dour, mechanical, team-play game 
from the Zenits. 

Although Arsene Auguste. 26. a Hai¬ 
tian defender, did a remarkable job of 
marking the Soviet first-division goal¬ 
scoring leader Alexander Markin, he 


couldn't keep him from setting up the 
only goal of the game. Charging in. Mar¬ 
kin got off a hard head shot that rebound¬ 
ed from the crossbar. He headed the ball 
again to Forward Viacheslav Melnikov, 
who was lurking by the corner of the 
goal mouth, and Melnikov put a low. 
dribbling shot into the comer of the net. 
past Rowdy Keeper Paul Hammond. 
13:44 into the second half for the only 
goal of the game. 

By NASL standards, the Rowdies 
played as well as the Soviets, the fifth- 
ranked team in the soccer-mad U.S.S.R. 
It was a “fun" night, as Rogers would 
put it, and also first-rate soccer—exactly 
the combination that has made the Row¬ 
dies’ operation a success. 

Gordon Hill has only one big worry. 
“I hope that when soccer becomes a ma¬ 
jor sport here like football.” he says, “and 
Rowdies are up there at the top, that we 
don't forget all our marketing and ed¬ 
ucation programs and most of all our 
fans. I want to be accessible.” eno 



When it comes to traction, 
the "Country" training shoe 
takes a lot of beating. But 
traction alone doesn't make 
for an all-time great training 
shoe like "Country ”. 
Designed primarily for run¬ 
ning on road surface, this 
shoe incorporates an extra 
thick heel wedge and mid¬ 
sole for shock-absorption 
and therefore a really com¬ 
fortable “ride". Also the 
uppers provide additional 
adding for protection of the i 
heel and Achilles tendon. 
Outstanding long-wearing 
characteristics make this 
shoe equally suitable for 
other forms of training too.i 
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ANOTHER GOOD STEER FROM A TILT-WHEEL USER 
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That’s the way it goes, Mr. MacLean. Once 
people try Tilt-Wheel Steering, they don’t want 
to be without it. For a lot of reasons. 

Tilt-Wheel is so convenient. It moves up out 
of the way to help make getting in 
and out easier. Then, you can adjust 
it to your most comfortable position. 

You can even change the position of 
the wheel while you drive, which 
makes long trips more relaxing. 

And Tilt-Wheel adjusts to every 
driver, no matter how big or how small. 



THE EQUALIZER 


no matter what their shape or size. 

In addition to Tilt-Wheel Steering, there’s 
also Tilt & Telescope Steering. It moves in and 
out as well as up and down, for even greater 
comfort and convenience. 

See your General Motors dealer 
and check out Tilt-Wheel Steering. 
It’s available on GM cars, light-duty 
trucks, vans and suburban vehicles. 

Saginaw Steering Gear Division 
General Miotors Corporation 













You can play some games with people who 
are more or less all right, but for high-class 
freezing in Potter County, Pa., you had better 
find an absolutely suitable partner like Sam 

by Bil Gilbert 



P otter is a somewhat unusual and 
out-of-the-way place, being a 
sparsely settled county in north 
central Pennsylvania. It sits astride the 
crest of the central Appalachian high¬ 
lands. Its springs, icy brooks and white 
water streams flow through the Ohio Riv¬ 
er system to the Gulf of Mexico and 
through the Susquehanna to the Atlan¬ 
tic. The upper ridges down which the wa¬ 
ters spill are only 2.500 feet or so above 
sea level, but the mountains of Potter are 
formidable. They are laid out in bewil¬ 
dering complexes of intersection ridges, 
sharp valleys, gulches and ravines; lit¬ 
tered with rock slides and boulder fields; 
chopped off into cliff faces and cut by 
streams, sinks and bogs. This topographic 
maze is overlaid and further complicated 
by an impressive northern hardwood for¬ 
est. There are great 80- to 100-foot black 
cherry trees and mixed with the cherries 
are maple, oak, ash, birch, beech, pop¬ 
lar. pine and, in the bogs, tamarack. In 
the understory are thickets of laurel, but¬ 
ton bush, ferns and all manner of lesser 
vines, flowers and brush. 

At the center of Potter is a quarter-of- 
a-million-acre tract officially designated 
and supervised as the Susquehannock (af¬ 
ter the Indian tribe of the same name) 
State Forest. Locally it is often called the 
Black Forest. The name is appropriate. 
There are ravines and glades within Pot¬ 
ter’s big woods which, because of the ex¬ 
tensive and deep canopy of foliage, see 
very little of the sun except the pale cold 
winter one. 

The Black Forest is the domicile of a 
good many bears, bobcats, foxes, mink, 
raccoons, porcupines, beaver, ravens, 
goshawks, grouse, turkey, timber rattle¬ 
snakes, trout and a lot of deer—a herd 
of some 35,000. In contrast, there are not 
many people in the 698,000-acre coun- 
continued 
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King Cold continued 


ty. more than 80% of which is wood¬ 
land—about 16.000 residents, which 
works out to almost 39 acres of wood¬ 
land per person. 

As might be expected from what does 
and does not live there, the weather in 
Potter is also wild. A set of meteorolog¬ 
ical maps, which illustrate such things as 
temperature and the amount of solar ra¬ 
diation and precipitation, will show that 
Potter has a meteorological profile sim¬ 
ilar to that of northern Maine. Minne¬ 
sota. central Alaska and a lot of Canada. 
From December into March the average 
temperature is well below freezing, and 
throughout the year there are fewer than 
150 dependably freeze-free days. Sixty 
to 100 inches of snow falls each year, 
and it is not unusual to find snow around 
the ravines in May. Despite the fact that 
it lies at about the same latitude as Chi¬ 
cago, Dcs Moines and Providence. R.I.. 
the climate of Potter is what might be 
called subarctic. In part, the elevation ac¬ 
counts for this anomaly; also the fact that 
these highlands are the closest ones to 
the eastern Great Lakes, across which 
arctic winds and air masses proceed un¬ 
impeded until they hit the mountains. 

Especially in Pennsylvania, but also in 
adjacent parts of Ohio. Maryland. New 
Jersey and New York, people will some¬ 
times say that they are going to be. or 
have been, “up in Potter,” (the word 
“county” is almost never added) or “That 
buck looks like a fawn alongside what 
they got up in Potter.” or "By God. I 
bet you'd freeze your patootie this morn¬ 
ing if you was up in Potter.” 

Close examination may show that they 
actually have been up in Clinton or Cam¬ 
eron, which are adjacent and very sim¬ 
ilar highland counties. However. Potter 
has such a reputation for cold, solitude 
and wilderness that it has become a kind 
of code word. It also has come to have a 
certain mystic meaning. A fellow who 
says he is going up to Potter is hinting 
that not only is he traveling through space 
to an exceptionally wild, cold place, but 
also backward through time toward a 
point when everything, or so we like to 
imagine, was more elemental, somehow 
purer, than it is now. 

Potato City 

U.S. Highway 6, running east and west, 
more or less bisects Potter. Halfway 
through the county, set back from the 
highway so that the Black Forest is at its 
hind end. is the Potato City Motor Inn. 


It provides the grandest accommodations 
in all Potter; in fact, accommodations 
that would be regarded as better than 
adequate almost anyplace. In addition 
to the Inn there is a Potato City Trap 
Range, a Potato City driving range and 
a Potato City Airport, but there is no Po¬ 
tato City. The reasons for all of this are 
curious. 

The bulk of the cleared agricultural 
land in Potter lies to the north of High¬ 
way 6. The principal commercial crop is 
potatoes. Shortly after World War II 
some big potato men found themselves 
embarrassed because when potato mag¬ 
nates from other parts of the slate, or 
from Maine or Idaho, came to visit, there 
was no suitable place for them to stay 
and be entertained. So the growers and 
packers chipped in and built the Potato 
City Motor Inn and associated facilities. 
Their idea was that it would make them 
a nice club and would also pay for itself 
by taking in non-potato travelers. Club- 
wise it was successful, by report, but it 
didn't do well with travelers. There were 
not many of them, and the potato group 
didn't treat them with great hospitality 
when they did show up. By and by, the 
potato men sold the property. It has since 
passed through several hands and has 
ended up in the capable ones of two 
young couples from southeastern Penn¬ 
sylvania who have considerably refur¬ 
bished and expanded the business. 

The social heart of the Potato City Mo¬ 
tor Inn. one that hints at its original func¬ 
tion. is a convention-sized eating, drink¬ 
ing. dancing and general-carrying-on 
complex. Despite its grand proportions, 
this is a fairly chummy hall, largely be¬ 
cause of a fine, large horseshoe-shaped 
bar and a large flagstone fireplace. A mas¬ 
sive young friend named Sam and I were 
sitting at a fireside table there on the last 
Friday night of January. 

As just about everyone knows, this was 
almost everywhere a bitter and extraor¬ 
dinary winter. However, it was less re¬ 
markable in Potter than elsewhere be¬ 
cause it was more common. That 
particular day it had snowed six inches, 
the thermometer had not risen 5° above 
zero and the wind had been blowing 
briskly off the Great Lakes. It was. in 
short, an average Potter January and no¬ 
body at Potato City was paying much 
mind to the weather. Sam and I certain¬ 
ly were not, being fully and pleasantly oc¬ 
cupied with a couple of strip sirloins, hot 
potato salad (anything at Potato City that 


has potatoes in it is likely to be very tasty), 
Genesee beer, and later on coffee and 
sour-cream raisin pie. 

The only other people there were a 
dozen or so snowmobilers. a good many 
of whom truck on up to Potter on win¬ 
ter weekends from all over the Mideast 
to compete on the racecourse laid out be¬ 
hind Potato City or to cruise the trails 
the state has laid out and maintains for 
them in the Black Forest. 

Generalities are suspect, including this 
one, but generally snowmobilers seem to 
be hearty, down-to-earth, convivial folks 
who are fond of pickups, campers. 
4WDs, outboard motors and CB radios 
as well as their snow sleds. They tend to 
run in clans or clubs with names like the 
Cool Drifters or the Blizzard Beaters. 
These names and appropriate logos are 
usually stenciled on windbreakers, hel¬ 
mets and vehicles that are color co¬ 
ordinated in Day-Glo purples, oranges 
and yellows. 

What with some back-and-forth be¬ 
tween tables, questions arose in an am¬ 
icable way about what Sam and I were, 
if we weren’t snowmobilers. We said we 
were not anything identifiable in an or¬ 
ganized sporting way, but that what we 
were doing was stoking up on the vic¬ 
tuals preparatory to setting oft' in the 
morning to snowshoe through the Black 
Forest. 

“You're not going to get far falling 
around on those things,” one of the snow¬ 
mobilers said. "You'll just get out and 
have to turn around and come back to 
get in before dark.” 

We said we weren’t coming in at least 
for a few days. 

“You mean you are going to stay out 
nights ?" 

The admission that that was what wc 
intended brought down the house. No¬ 
body around Potato City had ever con¬ 
sidered the possibility or met anyone who 
wanted to go off and bed down in the 
woods in January. 

“My God. you’ll freeze to death.” 

"Maybe, but that's not the plan. We’ve 
done it in colder places.” 

Inevitably the question of why we 
were doing it came up and we answered 
that this was our idea of having some 
fun. Whether or not they have ever cud¬ 
dled up in a drift, people know this is a 
lie. There is no way such activity can 
be fun in the commonly accepted mean¬ 
ing of the word—not fun like sinking 
a long putt, whizzing along on a sled 
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or eating good sour-cream raisin pie. 

At least part of the whole truth might 
have been offensive in our particular cir¬ 
cumstances. One reason, the least attrac¬ 
tive. for wandering about the subarctic- 
mountains in the winter is showing off 
to people who do not. a group that in¬ 
cludes most of the sane citizenry. Ad¬ 
mittedly our cool woodsman image gave 
us some pleasure and impressed the 
snowmobilers. who until that moment 
considered themselves the ultimate win¬ 
ter masters. But if you go in much for 
that kind of bragging, you are always vul¬ 
nerable. For example, anybody who 
walked into Potato City that night and 
started talking about a four-bivouac 
climb on McKinley, the last one of which 
was spent hanging by one piton and a 
chock made out of a freeze-dried pork 
chop, could have cut some big notches 
in the two of us. 

There were better reasons, or so we 
hoped, for doing what we were going to 
do. When everything has been said about 
how sport, games and recreation build 
sound bodies and promote good citizen¬ 
ship and television careers, the fact re¬ 
mains that this kind of arbitrary, prac¬ 
tically unnecessary activity has been 
popular with people for as long as we 
have been people, because it provides 
escape and therapy. For reasons of no 
general interest, Sam and I both were in 
need of escape and therapy, and for sun¬ 


dry reasons of temperament and expe¬ 
rience. cavorting about in the winter 
wilds of Potter seemed like a quick way 
to get some. 

Sam 

For the past 35 years or so I have been 
fortunate in having a fair number of 
friends and acquaintances who have 
shared my needs and opinions about rec¬ 
reation, escape and therapy. With the 
passage of time, however, a lot of my 
old cronies have been struck down with 
bad backs, caught up in soft sheets and 
become too dead for this sort of thing. 
The circle with whom I can. or would 
want to, make winter snowshoe trips has 
dwindled down to four. At this time, one 
of these is doing something important for 
the governor of Alaska, another is an art 
student in San Francisco and still anoth¬ 
er is in Vermont looking for work in 
maple sugar. The fourth and only prac¬ 
tical possibility is Sam. He lives nearby 
and is an orchardist who throughout the 
hard winter has been pruning apple trees 
from the bucket of a hydroladder. 

You can play tennis or catch with peo¬ 
ple who are more or less all right, but 
when it comes to high-class freezing and 
fatigue, you have to have a partner who 
is absolutely suitable. Mostly, it is a mat¬ 
ter of being and knowing that you are 
peers. For example, it will not do if only 
one can start a fire in a blizzard or prop¬ 


erly set up a tent in a drift. The one who 
cannot will feel patronized and the one 
who can, unfairly burdened. Either way, 
tension and trouble will develop, and 
there is usually not enough energy, phys¬ 
ical or psychic, to spare for this sort of 
thing. Especially, you have to have very 
compatible opinions about what is inter¬ 
esting, exciting and funny. Otherwise, in 
inevitable moments of misery you will 
turn on each other and simultaneously 
say, “It’s your fault.” 

Beyond being very suitable in these re¬ 
spects, Sam is a notable horse, being 25. 
6' 4" and 230 pounds. Except for an oc¬ 
casional small NBA forward or an es¬ 
pecially agile tight end. Sam is physical¬ 
ly the most impressive man I know. He 
may be even more impressive than these 
professional athletes because he works 
harder than they do and has not been 
hurt so much. He can lift a garden trac¬ 
tor out of a hole or unload a hay wagon 
two bales at a time. Anyone who does 
not find such things impressive should 
try them a time or two. 

Even at 25, when I was more of a 
horse. I was not such a one as Sam is. 
and now at twice his age I may not be 
half the horse he is, but there are dif¬ 
ferent elements of peerdom. For exam¬ 
ple. we move along on snowshoes at 
about the same rate because I have been 
doing it for a long time. Sam can wrench 
a four-inch dead tree off its remaining 
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SNOWSHOES 

On the right kind of trail you 
can lope along on snowshoes. 
getting a pleasant, bouncy, 
trampoline effect from the web¬ 
bing. You can bound down an 
open slope in big leaps, achiev¬ 
ing somewhat the sensation 
of rappelling without ropes. 
Otherwise, there is nothing 
very sporty about snowshoeing, 
which is really nothing more 
continued 


roots, but we get a fire started in about 
the same time. Out of necessity I have 
given up wrenching and developed a 
pretty good eye for squaw wood, which 
can be broken over the knee. Sam meets 
the cold head on—toughs it out. I do 
tricks in my head to finesse it. We have 
different edges but the sum of them is 
quite equal, a fact we recognize and find 
appropriate but not a matter for com¬ 
petition or envy. 

Dressing Up and Down 
The morning, the next to the last one of 
January, was more or less what the pre¬ 
vious night had promised it would be. 
There were drifts halfway up the first- 
story windows of the Potato City Motor 
Inn. The temperature stood at -14° and, 
what with the wind, the chill factor was 
about -50°. As we got ready to deal with 
the elements, some of the snowmobilers 
stopped by to wish us luck. More of them 
watched us with a kind of horrified fas¬ 
cination. like reporters watching con¬ 
demned men. What mostly alarmed them 
was that we were not dressing for the 
cold as they did and. in fact, by their stan¬ 


dards seemed to be getting ready for a 
beach outing. However, our needs were 
much different from theirs. Like ice fish¬ 
ermen and goose hunters, snowmobilers 
go out in very cold weather, but once 
they get there they don’t do much ex¬ 
cept sit. Their problem is to conserve 
every bit of body heat they can. There¬ 
fore, they sensibly encase themselves in 
heavily insulated boots, suits and helmets 
which, in effect, form flexible thermos 
bottles. If a snowshoer or any other phys¬ 
ically active winter sportsman were to 
do likewise, he would first be immobi¬ 
lized by the moonwalk-type suit, and if 
he could move, he would do so with con¬ 
siderable discomfort, even danger. 

No matter what the temperature, 
thrashing around produces a lot of body 
heat and moisture, and it is imperative 
that this be controlled and disposed of 
properly or it will turn to ice with all 
sorts of evil consequences. 

If you are going to be active in the 
cold, the best mode of dress is a loose, lay¬ 
ered one. Fishnet underwear, which pro¬ 
vides good insulation because of the air 
spaces but lets heat and moisture radiate 


away from the body, is a good founda¬ 
tion garment. Wool makes the best next 
layer because, unlike cotton, it dries from 
the inside out and breathes (passes mois¬ 
ture) very well. The outer layer should 
be thin, designed to keep moisture and 
wind out. Overall, a long flowing ca- 
gou/e-like mountaineering parka is good. 
Under these layers, heat and moisture 
rise, and the top of the costume, around 
the hood of the parka, can be easily 
opened or closed to accommodate this. 
When you start building up too many 
BTUs and too much moist air, you can 
open the throat and let it escape, and 
when you have cooled down, you close 
the throat and start building up the heat. 
For the feet, rubber boots with leather 
uppers are the best. 

This is how we remained warm, more 
or less, through the worst week of win¬ 
ter weather anyone around the Black 
Forest could remember. As to questions 
about where was all our stylish, puffy, 
down gear of the sort smiling models dis¬ 
play on the covers of outfitters' catalogs, 
it was where it belonged, stuffed in our 
packs, waiting to be used at night when 
we stopped and when we slept. 
There is not much that provides 
better and lighter insulation 
than down because of its prop¬ 
erties for trapping air between 
the little feathers. However, de¬ 
spite all the down being sold in 
such arctic areas as San Diego 
and Houston, it has severe lim¬ 
itations. If it is squashed flat, 
say under a pack, it can't trap 
air and does not insulate. For 
the same reason it loses its clout 
if it becomes wet. Down is great 
for sleeping in or standing 
around in. but otherwise it is 
not so hot. In a recent spree of 
false role playing, and as a sta¬ 
tus symbol, it has been misused, 
oversold and overbought. 
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than awkward walking. Also, it is not a 
high-skill activity. Anyone who can si¬ 
multaneously walk and chew icicles out 
of his mustache can learn to snowshoe 
passably in half an hour or so. Like oth¬ 
er ordinary things such as crawling, 
planting bulbs or sawing wood, it gets 
easier the longer you do it. but the basic 
act is not difficult. 

Snowshoes have been around for a few 
thousand years and nobody has yet in¬ 
vented a ski. sled or snowmobile that bet¬ 
ter accomplishes what they are intended 
to accomplish—getting a man through 
deep snow and over rough terrain. Be¬ 
cause there are a lot of different snow 
conditions, a great variety of snowshoes 
have evolved. There are. for example, al¬ 
most circular ones, often called bear- 
paws, which while a little awkward are 
great supports in very deep, soft dry 
snow. At the other extreme are long nar¬ 
row six-foot shoes with extended wood¬ 
en tails on which you can travel very 
fast in hard snow and open country, say. 
across prairies or tundra. Both pairs of 
my shoes are of a general type devel¬ 
oped and used in woodlands. They are 
less round and provide less support than 
bearpaws, are rounder and not so fast as 
the narrow, arctic type, and have short 
tails and are more maneuverable than ei¬ 
ther of the extremes. The larger pair is 
laced with rawhide and the other with 
neoprene ribbons. Much as I hate to ad¬ 
mit it. the neoprene is more practical be¬ 
cause it does not take on water and does 
not have to be periodically varnished, but 
I have always preferred rawhide and, 
somehow, it feels better underfoot. 

Sentiment aside. Sam and I thought 
that we might have snowshoe problems 
in our travels in the Black Forest. The 
larger rawhide shoes will keep about 240 
pounds on the surface of the snow. The 
neoprenes are rated at about 200 pounds. 
Obviously Sam had to use the bigger 
ones, but with a pack he was going to be 
20 pounds or so overweight, and I was 
going to be about as much over the best 
load limit on the neoprene shoes. If we 
got into very deep light snow we might 
have some hard going—as in fact we did. 

There are a series of open meadows ex¬ 
tending from Potato City back into the 
forest. The wind had graded and packed 
these snowfields, and we moved across 
them smartly, cruising along on the 
crusty surface. However, there was only 
about half an hour of this easy going. In 
the woods there was a three-foot snow 


cover on the flat, but frequent and ex¬ 
tensive drifts were twice as deep or more. 
Also, because it had been so cold, the 
snow remained very light and fluffy. On 
our overloaded shoes we sank six inches 
to a foot with every step. Obviously this 
was better than sinking in three to six 
feet, as we would have if unshod, but it 
still promoted slowness and exhaustion. 

Woodland shoes have an upward tilt 
on the prow. The purpose is to keep the 
shoe pointing up through the snow, pre¬ 
venting the tip from digging down di¬ 
agonally into drifts and stopping or trip¬ 
ping its wearer. In effect, these shoes are 
flattish scoops. Even properly weighted 
you expect to sink a few inches, and with 
each step some snow collects on the 
scoops. Getting rid of it accounts for the 
customary snowshoe gait, which is more 
a glide than a stride. On each step the 
foot is shuffled forward and then given a 
little shake to kick off the snow. When 
you have a six-inch dollop of snow to 
clear, as we did most of the time, you 
have to lift your foot higher to get out of 
the hole you have dug and then kick hard¬ 
er. Stumbling and fatigue result. 

All of these problems only really con¬ 
cern the first person in a party because 
he packs down the snow, and anyone who 
follows can step in his tracks and ride 
along nicely on the surface. In the flat, 
better packed snow, one of us might be 
able to break trail for a quarter of a mile 
or so. In the drifts, ascending and de¬ 
scending the mountainsides, we some¬ 
times could keep going for only 20 yards 
before we were gasping and heaving and 
had to stop to open our parkas to let off 
steam and make way for the other to have 
a go at trailbreaking. It is a situation in 
which strength is far more valuable than 
expertise, and as the days went on Sam 
took longer and longer turns in front. It 
was the horse's edge—or penalty. 

DtbR 

We labored in the snow, but no more so 
than the only other mammal much in ev¬ 
idence, the white-tailed deer. There were 
a lot of deer trails and they were cast in 
an odd pattern—four small holes, where 
their narrow hooves had disappeared, 
were divided by a shallow trough, the 
mark left as they dragged their bellies 
through the snow. Generally, the deer 
were wandering from one big tree to an¬ 
other. On the lee side, where the snow 
was shallower, they would sniff for ed¬ 
ibles—dried grass, shoots, acorns—and 


if they found them they would paw away 
the snow. 

Frequently a deer would pop up no 
more than 10 or 15 feet away from be¬ 
hind a log or tree where it had been at¬ 
tempting to feed or escape the wind. It 
would make a few lunges through the 
drifts in a kind of token escape effort and 
then stand heaving and exhausted, star¬ 
ing at us dispiritedly, much more con¬ 
cerned and bothered by the winter than 
by two silent snowshoers. 

A rap against snowmobilers has been 
that some of them, finding deer in these 
situations, have delighted in chasing 
and harassing them. Besides being plain 
ornery, this can be destructive of deer. 
They are incessantly searching for 
sufficient food to fuel their body-heat¬ 
ing plants. Anything—like escaping a 
carousing snowmobiler—that requires 
them to burn up a lot of extra fuel, di¬ 
verting it from the main job, decreases 
their chances of making it through the 
winter. Fortunately, this sort of cruel 
and stupid hazing is not as common as 
it was when motorized sleds were more 
of a novelty. Now when such jackass- 
ery is encountered, it is treated harshly, 
not only by game managers but also by 
other snowmobilers. 

When we met deer at close quarters 
we passed by very quietly and carefully, 
trying to reassure them that we had no 
hostile or antic intentions. Like them, we 
were essentially concerned with survival. 

One of the tenets of pop natural his¬ 
tory, conservation and ecology is that all 
creatures have evolved so as to be per¬ 
fectly fitted, if man will let them alone, 
for the niches in which they are found. 
Tidy as this theory is. it is often not true, 
as the problems deer have in winter dem¬ 
onstrate. Whitetails are. in fact, badly 
equipped for a Black Forest winter, a 
niche which they arc often in and with 
which they must cope. They cannot trav¬ 
el through the snow like hares; they can¬ 
not rise above it like squirrels: they can¬ 
not store food like beavers or tunnel after 
it like shrews; they cannot sleep through 
the cold like bears or bats. 

“If evolution worked,” said Sam. star¬ 
ing at a deer obviously depressed by the 
cold and virtually immobilized by the 
drifts, "they would grow and shed snow- 
shoes instead of antlers." 

Only in the very long range does the 
situation of the deer make sense. The fact 
that deer, like a lot of the rest of us, are 
not well equipped to deal with fairly or- 
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dinary environmental conditions is the 
bottom-line control on the size, location 
and activity of populations. Worry about 
this is very fashionable these days, but 
as yet no environmentally dominant 
beast has been invented. Each in our own 
way, we all remain dependents. 

Cold Camps 

Our plan was to follow, for as long as we 
could bear it. the Susquehannock Hik¬ 
ing Trail, a blazed footpath that makes 
an 85-mile loop through the Black For¬ 
est. The blazes were prominent enough, 
being mostly above the drift line, but the 
trail itself was indistinguishable from any 
other part of the forest. Nevertheless, for 
a time we stuck with the submerged path 
because if it offered no better route than 
any other, it was no worse. In the af¬ 
ternoon we came down the Susquehan¬ 
nock Trail off a long flat ridge and began 
to descend a narrow ravine. There the 
blaze line slabbed along the side of the 
slope and the footing was miserable. The 
snow was so powdery that our downhill- 
side shoes were constantly giving way 
and we would either toboggan or fall. If 
you are alone and go down into a drift 
wearing snowshoes and a pack, getting 
up again can be difficult. If you have real¬ 
ly sprawled, it usually means baring your 
hands, fumbling around in the snow and 
unfastening the shoe harnesses, then wal¬ 
lowing upright and, while standing waist 
deep in the snow, putting the shoes back 
on your- boots. Invariably it leaves you 
colder, welter and much madder than 
you were before you fell. If you are trav¬ 
eling with a partner and he is still stand¬ 
ing, you can usually claw your way up¬ 
right. using him for a handhold. 

After a few falls, it occurred to us be¬ 
latedly that there was no law or logic 
which required us to continue slipping 
along the side of the mountain following 
a non-existent trail. So we slid down the 
ravine to the bottom where, presumably, 
a small stream still ran under the snow 
and ice. There were some drift rows, 
windfalls, and occasionally we would 
break through ice arches and get into the 
watery slush below them. However, in 
general the stream course was level and 
an improvement over the mountainside. 
An hour or so before dark we came to a 
wide place in the ravine that recommend¬ 
ed itself as a campsite because there was 
a pool of open water—the first we had 
seen that day—where a strong spring 
joined the stream. Curiously, a pair of 
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middling-large trout were disporting 
themselves in this bathtub-sized pool. 

You can stay warm while camping in 
extreme cold, but it takes constant effort 
and planning. The cold can never be dis¬ 
regarded. It affects and complicates ev¬ 
erything you do. As soon as you stop 
traveling, the rate at which you produce 
heat declines, and any moisture on your 
person will begin to freeze unless you 
pul on the down-insulated gear. This 
slows the freezing process but also makes 
you more cumbersome just when you 
have more intricate work to do. Hands 
are a big problem. There are a lot of 
things that cannot be done while wear¬ 
ing mittens or gloves—laying tinder, rig¬ 
ging a tent, untying frozen knots on food 
bags, some cooking and eating. Yet when 
it is colder than 10° below, as it was, it is 
painful, even dangerous, to work bare¬ 
handed for more than a few minutes at a 
time. You pick at a job until your fingers 
turn stiff and awkward. Then you put 
them back in mitts until they thaw a bit 
before you get on with the job. We use a 
three-man backpacker's tent, which or¬ 
dinarily we can put up in less than five 
minutes, but in the cold it takes 15— 
and they are 15 hard minutes. 

Beyond making ordinary jobs slower 
and more difficult, excessive snow and 
cold create a lot of new ones. You can¬ 
not simply find a level spot and pitch a 
lent. First you have to hollow a cave out 
of a drift (as a windscreen and for in¬ 
sulation) and then tromp around on 
snowshoes to make a floor. Before you 
build a fire you have to scoop away as 
much snow as possible and then, on top 
of what is left, lay a raft of logs on which 
your fire will float, so to speak, in the 
snow. If you are careless about putting 
down a knife, a plate, a bootlace, it is 
very likely to disappear, either because 
it sinks into a drift or is covered over 
with new snow. (It snowed steadily the 
first day and intermittently the next three. 
The snow that fell was continuously sup¬ 
plemented by snow blowing off trees and 
from the ground.) To be fair, there are 
compensations, the major ones being that 
under these conditions you are seldom 
troubled by mosquitoes or nettles. 

There is also a real sense of urgency 
about living in the open in very cold 
weather. Even with a good fire (and win¬ 
ter ones are often not the best), you can¬ 
not lounge about a camp. It is not good 
to sit down because of the moisture-to- 
ice factor. Everything—your breath, nose 
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drippings, bread, a plate of boiled rice, a 
cup of coffee—freezes very quickly when 
it is removed from the immediate vicin¬ 
ity of the fire. You cannot take much 
time with any job—mending a snowshoe 
harness, for example—because if you do. 
you and the material are apt to freeze. 

“I’ve been colder.” Sam said as he was 
punching new holes in a very hard har¬ 
ness strap, “but the thing about this is 
all the work it takes to keep from getting 
cold. You can’t relax. It's always waiting 
to come in." 

Sleeping Cold 

About the only place where you can es¬ 
cape the cold for any appreciable time is 
inside a tent and a good sleeping bag. 
Much of winter camping is a race, the ob¬ 
ject of which is to get into this position 
as quickly as possible. Like so many oth¬ 
er things, however, it is something of an 
obstacle course. The first law of going to 
bed in the cold is a negative but impor¬ 
tant one: take no snow into the tent. If 
you do, it will first melt, then soak your 
bag and finally turn to ice. In conse¬ 
quence, the 10 minutes preceding retire¬ 
ment are devoted to scraping ice and 
snow off everything. Then you ease in¬ 
side the tent as gracefully as a stiff, tired, 
padded person can and sit on the tent 
floor with your feet hanging outside. So 
reclining, you pick away at frozen knots 
and in God’s good time may be able to re¬ 
move your boots. These are brushed free 
of ice and snow and stuffed into the foot 
of the sleeping bag. Heavy boots may be 
a bit knobby, but some nighttime knob- 
biness is preferable to spending 15 min¬ 
utes the next morning beating on your 
boots with a stick to loosen them up 
enough to put them back on your feet. 
Anything else you are not wearing, but 
would like to wear in the morning, is 
put under the bag. Whatever it is, it will 
not be warm in the morning but it may 
be flexible. Finally, you put on a hat and 
dry socks, and squirm into the bag. You 
pull the drawstring tight around your 
muzzle, leaving only enough of an open¬ 
ing through which to breathe. 

All of this is done in the dark while 
hunched over in a small nylon shell and 
while one is under considerable pressure 
to hurry. If you have removed one boot, 
you are well motivated to get the other 
one off quickly and both feet into down 
insulation. There is also some social pres¬ 
sure for speed. If you are the first one in 
the tent (there is no way that two people 


can manage this getting-ready drill simul¬ 
taneously), you are spurred on by sharp 
queries—“What the hell are you doing 
now?”—from whoever is shivering out¬ 
side by a dying fire. If you are the sec¬ 
ond one in. you are harassed by muffled 
orders which come from inside the co¬ 
coon—“Tie down the flap.” “Hey. you 
got your knee in my stomach." 

Sioux Alarm Clocks 

Outside of such improbable occurrences 
as the coming of an archangel, there is 
only one thing that can make a person 
who has worked his way into a sleeping 
bag get up in the middle of the night, go 
outside into -20° temperature, remain 
there briefly and then repeat the whole 
tedious getting-in-the-bag process—all of 
which brings up the problems of water 
in very cold weather. They are various 
and curious. 

Our first camp was the only one where 
we had normal, that is, liquid, water. 
Thereafter, to gel a drink, or for cooking 
at night, we had to melt snow over the 
fire. Again, this complicates and extends 
what should be a very simple act. Also, 
snow water tends to taste like old leaves, 
and nowadays there is always the unnerv¬ 
ing suspicion that it may be much hotter 
than it seems by reason of a lot of invis¬ 
ible particles that have wafted in from 
northern China. 

During the day we slaked our thirsts, 
which were as real as if we had been 
packing in July, by gobbling handfuls of 
snow. But this never seems to put enough 
moisture back in your boiler. At the end 
of a cold day you are always a bit de¬ 
hydrated. and one of the biggest rewards 
of making camp is getting two or three 
drinks of real water, even if it means boil¬ 
ing snow. However, whatever goes in 
must come out. 

I once had a friend, a professor of 
physiology, with whom I did outdoors 
things. He had given a lot of serious 
thought to water control and was the first 
to tell me about and demonstrate what 
he called the "Sioux alarm clock.” He 
claimed that the Sioux, by adjusting their 
water intake at night, could leave them¬ 
selves a morning call for any desired time. 
He had experimented with the technique 
and by the time I knew him could, in¬ 
deed. awaken himself within 15 minutes 
of a predicted time. 

This is important for any very cold 
camper. You want and need a lot of wa¬ 
ter when you get into camp, but there- 
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after it is prudent to go easy. At the tag 
end of the brief evening, even though 
nothing else is standing between you and 
bagging it, it is well to hang around 
awhile, endure a little more freezing for 
the sake of stabilizing your water sys¬ 
tem. Nobody minds getting up too late 
in the cold, but the prospect of the old 
Sioux alarm clock going off too early is 
terrible. 

Uliimate Drifts 

The place where we first camped was 
only about a mile from the mouth of the 
ravine where it intersected a larger val¬ 
ley and a small river. However, a few hun¬ 
dred yards below our camp the ravine 
veered and became exposed to what had 
been the prevailing westerly wind. In 
consequence, the narrow gorge had be¬ 
come a single long drift, seldom less than 
five feet deep, often more. It took us more 
than two hours to wallow this mile. When 
we got out we were caked with frozen 
snow, half-blinded and fully exhausted. 
There was a strong temptation to simply 
lean against a tree and cry, but as usual 
the moisture-cold factor made this self- 
indulgence undesirable. 

Without putting any gloss on it. we 
were convinced that we had more escape 
and therapy in drifts than we really want¬ 
ed and. in truth, about all that we could 
endure. Therefore, we turned to our to¬ 
pographic map and began thinking se¬ 
riously about alternatives. What imme¬ 
diately caught our attention was a web 
of snowmobile trails crossing the forest. 
We reasoned that even if our friends from 
Potato City had not been getting out 
much in the blizzard, these trails had 
probably been traversed oftener and 
more recently than the standing drifts 
and should therefore provide somewhat 
easier passage. We headed across the val¬ 
ley to pick up the nearest of these trails, 
and when we did our assumption proved 
to be true. For the next three days and 
25 miles we slogged along on these sled 
runs. They were blown over in places 
but always provided better fooling than 
the abominable ravine. Following them 
was easier and also gave us a chance and 
time to see something of the winter oth¬ 
er than the inside of a drift. 

Snow Swimmers 

Beside ourselves and the deer and an oc¬ 
casional raven that flapped by. croaking 
hoarsely and presumably looking for 
dead deer, the only creatures that seemed 


very active were porcupines. Now and 
then we would see trees where they had 
been feeding, gnawing away bark. We 
wondered and talked a little about how 
such a dumpy, short-legged, groundhog¬ 
like animal was able to get around in the 
snow. One afternoon, when a porcupine 
ambled across the trail to a big evergreen 
30 yards away from us. we had a chance 
to find out. Porcupines, it turns out. get 
along very nicely and easily in the deep¬ 
est snow. They do so by floating on it, 
more or less. The big quill-covered tail 
and the mop of coarse body hair is all ex¬ 
tended. giving them great buoyancy. So 
supported, they dogpaddle with their 
short legs and move across the surface 
without sinking more than a few inches. 
Astonishingly, the fat. slothful porcupine 
handles deep snow much better than 
deer, which are noted for their grace and 
agility. 

"He is all snowshoe." remarked Sam 
of the porcupine we watched. But the 
porcupine, like everything else, is far 
from perfect. Whether in the snow or on 
hard ground he is very slow of foot. Even 
burdened as we were, we could have 
overtaken this one at any time and 
worked whatever our will was on him. 
Despite its quills, which are not as for¬ 
midable in fact as they are in myth, 
the porcupine is especially defenseless 
against any sort of aggression or preda¬ 
tion. On account of this vulnerability 
there used to be a rule of the woods (now 
seldom invoked because times and hu¬ 
man activity have changed so much) that 
these animals should never be needlessly 
molested because they are among the few 
creatures so helpless that a man in trou¬ 
ble, lost, without tools or weapons, can 
catch one easily. 

WlNTERISM 

On the last day we were feeling chip¬ 
per about things: about having beaten 
through the drifts, about watching a por¬ 
cupine swim in the snow, about having 
made out as well as we had. This is the 
way with most endurance-type ventures. 
The doing of them is more agonizing than 
it is exciting and does not provide many 
highs, like riding fast on a horse or a 
snowmobile, running a good rapids or 
hitting a ball hard. A good bit of the plea¬ 
sure is retrospective and comes when you 
can be pleased about having done some 
wild thing that you were not sure you 
could or should do. But this is not all. Al¬ 
most always there is a curious, very dif¬ 


ficult to explain, sensual pleasure, which 
is a unique by-product of all the hanging 
on and heaving. The last night out there 
was a feeling that may suggest something 
about this phenomenon, if not define it. 

We had been overtaken by darkness 
and fatigue and had made a bad camp 
on a ridge top. The wind there was es¬ 
pecially strong and the snow devils fe¬ 
rocious. The trees, mostly big black cher¬ 
ries. did not offer the protection that 
hemlocks in a hollow will. The fire was 
balky and smoky. All the camping chores 
were aggravating. However, there was a 
splendid drift into which the tent could 
be wedged, and once we got into it the 
night was no worse than usual, just much 
noisier. 

To say that a wind howls may be a 
cliche, but on that ridge the wind did 
howl—like God's own arctic wolf, like a 
hysteric, like an accident victim. Before 
the howling wind the big trees gyrated, 
groaned and creaked. Occasionally there 
was a sharp, riflelike report as a branch 
or trunk broke. Now and then there was 
another peculiar sound like a mighty 
mousetrap snapping shut. The only ex¬ 
planation that we could think of was that 
we were hearing living wood crack and 
split as it was squeezed ever tighter in 
the vise of frost. The moon was up and 
bright, though not much warmer-look¬ 
ing than a disc of ice. The moonlight fil¬ 
tered through the tent and was diffused 
by the layer of frost crystals on our frag¬ 
ile ceiling. Through the nylon, backlit by 
the very cold moon, the weird wind- 
whipped dance of the trees could be seen. 
Once in a while the moon would be shad¬ 
owed and obscured as a snow squall blew 
past. 

It occurred to me that perhaps no one 
else had ever seen or heard exactly the 
same things, that quite possibly no one 
else had ever spent this kind of night on 
that ridge, that assuredly nobody else was 
lying out in the Black Forest that night. 
But beyond this and the spectacular au¬ 
dio-visual display was something else: a 
powerful, satisfying, in-the-present sen¬ 
sual reaction. The best I can do in words 
is to say that there was a sensation of 
being inside winter, not trapped there but 
simply being in a very exotic and for¬ 
eign but stimulating place. I do not claim 
that I would like to stay there long, but 
it seemed a very fine place to visit. The 
recreation—the escape and therapy of¬ 
fered—compensated for the unavoidable 
inconvenience of getting there. end 
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We’re usually there 
when your house needs an addition. 


When your family grows, your 
house often has to grow with it. But 
whether you have to add a room, 
expand an attic, or do a full-scale 
remodeling job, you can always 
count on us to help by supplying 
you with a whole range of the reli¬ 
able wood products you need to do 
the job and do it right. 

As one of America s major 
manufacturers of building materials, 
we re deeply involved with the 


construction of new houses, too. 

Our Champion Building Products 
division (formerly (J.S. Plywood) pro¬ 
vides the construction industry with 
everything from siding for the outside 
of the house to paneling for the 
inside; from particle board that goes 
under the floor to shingles that go on 
the roof. Not to mention a few dozen 
other products that go in between. 

As families have grown, we 
have had to grow, too. Because we 


supply not only building materials, 
but so many of the other wood and 
paper products you need every day. 
Today we are one of the largest 
forest products companies in the 
world and our family has grown to 
almost 50.000 people. Most of 
them work in our plants and offices, 
but some of them work right in the 
forests. Because if we didn't keep 
growing trees, we couldn't keep 
growing houses. 


(0) Champion International Corporation 

You get a lot more than trees from our forests. 
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Was it raw talent? Clever strategy? Overwhelming desire? Or did the losers just self-destruct 
with fumbles, foul-ups and penalties? 

For a point of view that's sometimes surprising, sometimes controversial, but always 
downright informative...check out SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 

We don't have a crystal ball. But we do have the best sports writers, reporters, editors 
and photographers in the business. People who know sports-and sports people-cold. 
Insiders who take you inside. 

That's why you get so much more out of sports in SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. So much 
more out of the previews, interviews, predictions, postmortems and fascinating sports 
profiles SI brings you every week. So much more than the who-did-what approach of local 
newspapers. 

Because SPORTS ILLUSTRATED gives you the how and the why of sports.The 
stories-behind-the-stories, thestrategies-behind-the-plays. the brains-behind-the-muscle 
of the men who make the games you watch so exciting. That's what SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED'sall about. 

Start enjoying it all.The writing that's vivid. The photography that's alive.The Sports 
Experience without equal. Have SPORTS ILLUSTRATED delivered to you weekly. 

To subscribe now. just call toll free. 


CALL 800-621-8200 



(IT’S A WHOLE LOT MORE THAN SPORTS HEADLINES) 


TIME & LIFE BUILDING. 541 NORTH FAIRBANKS COURT, CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60611 

















pair, and the ice dancing 


FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the weak Fob. 28-March 6 


PRO BASKETBALL -Hard on ihe heels of Commissioner 
Larry O'Brien's warning to coaches and players that 
there has been too much violence in the game. Golden 
Stale's Rick Barry and Boston's Sidney Wicks ex¬ 
changed punches and were ejected during the Warriors' 
101 —94 victory. Two nights later Barry returned and 
scored 33 points as the Warriors edged Philadelphia 
121-119 in overtime for their fourth straight win to 
move to within three games of Pacific leader Los An¬ 
geles and two of second-place Portland. The Trail Blaz¬ 
ers again lost the services of Bill Walton, w ho sprained 
his left ankle, bui slipped by the 76erx 108-107 on Mau¬ 
rice Lucas' left-handed hook with 10 seconds to play 
David Thompson scored 37 points as Denver lopped De¬ 
troit 110-94. giving Nugget Coach Larry Brow n the sea¬ 
son series over brother Herb 2-1. Detroit lost three 
games and Center Bob Lanier and his 25.2 points per 
game for four weeks with a fractured bone in his right 
hand Chicago beat Indiana. Phoenix and Los Angeles 
to extend its winning streak to six and suddenly began 
to think playoffs, Three teams—Houston, San Antonio 
and Cleveland—are bunched within VA games of Cen¬ 
tral leader Washington, which won twice. Phil Chenier 
totaled 61 points in the Bullets' victories, his 15-fool 
jumper with eight seconds to play nipping the Nuggets 
115—113 in overtime. Surprising San Antonio displayed 
the league's best offense and worst defense, averaging 
129 points and giving up 119. but won three games. Phil¬ 
adelphia lost two games by a total of three points, but 
maintained its six-game margin over the Celtics. De¬ 
spite the return of Forward Spencer Haywood after a 23- 
gamc absence, the Knicks lost twice. Buffalo's Adrian 
Dantley (page 601 scored 23 points as the Braves stopped 
New Orleans 95-91 for their only win against three 

DOQ RACING— DOWNING ($2.80) won the $115,000 
World Greyhound Classic by five lengths over Wan- 
eagle at Hollywood. Fin. (page IS\. 

OOLF— GARY KOCH shot a final-round 70 (or a 14- 
undcr-par 274, to win the $200,000 Florida Citrus Open 
by two strokes at Orlando 

HOCKEY— NHL: The Montreal Canadiens had almost 
forgotten how to lose. Before coming up against Buf¬ 
falo Sunday night, it had been seven weeks and 21 games 
since the Habs were on the short end of the score. Un¬ 
awed. the Sabres dumped Montreal 4-1. the lone Ca- 
nadicn tally coming on Guy Laflcur’s power play goal 
late in the game It was Lafleur's 50th of the season. Ear¬ 
lier in the week Steve Shutl had notched his 50th—put¬ 
ting the lincmates in the select company of Maurice 
Richard and Bernic Gcoffrion as the only Canadiens to 


perform such a feat in a single season Way, way down 
in the Norris Division. 45 pomLs from the Canadiens. 
Los Angeles moved within two poincs of Pittsburgh for 
second place by beating the Penguins 5-0 on Rogalien 
Vachon's seventh shutout of the year, then tying them 
3-3 on Marcel Dionne's goal with seven seconds to 
play Boston knocked off Detroit 8-3 as Gregg Shep¬ 
pard had his third hat trick of the season, beat the Rang¬ 
ers 4-1 and defeated Buffalo 3-1 on rookie Stan Jon¬ 
athan’s two goals in 53 seconds, narrowing the Sabres' 
Adams Division lead to three points. The Cleveland Bar¬ 
ons thanked their rivals for keeping them afloat with a 
mini winning streak of three. Philadelphia opened a 
seven-point lead in the Patrick Division, winning three 
limes, while the punchless Islanders lost twice. Chicago 
lost to Buffalo 6-3 and Washington 7-4 to fall seven 
points behind St. Louis in ihe Smythe Division 

WHA; "This is ihe most outstanding feat in sports." 
Houston's Larry Lund said after watching teammate 
Gordie Howe score the 900th goal of his 29-year career 
in Houston's 8-3 win over Phoenix Son Marty assisted 
on the 48-year-old Howe's No. 900. a 30-foot w rist shot 
past Roadrunncr Goalie Gary Kun at 1:31 of the first pe¬ 
riod. Minutes later Howe skated off the ice and had his 
left foot put in a cast because of a sprained tendon. The 
Western Division-leading Acros now have the best 
home record (25-1-41 in hockey In his first game as 
player-coach. Edmonton's Glen Sathcr got a goal and 
an assist as the Oilers beat Winnipeg 5-4 Sathcr took 
over from Bcp Guidolin. who is slaying on as GM. In 
the East. Quebec beat Edmonton and San Diego to 
maintain its 10-point lead over Cincinnati, which won 
its only game, beating Indianapolis 6-0. Birmingham 
Coach Pat Kelley was ejected from a game in Calgary 
when he threw seven sticks onto the ice protesting a 
Cowboy goal. The goal counted and the Bulls lost 4-2 

HORSE RACING— CRYSTAL WATER ($11.60). ridden 
by Latfit Pincay Jr. broke the track record in the 40th 
running of Ihe $273,550 Santa Anita Handicap. Car¬ 
rying 122 pounds, the 4-year-old colt beat Faliraki by a 
head and was timed in l;59'/* for the I'/« miles, shaving 
Vt of a second off the record 

CUZWUZWRONG ($14,801. ridden by Raul Ramirez, 
won the $150,000 California Derby at Golden Gate 
Fields by a neck over Cathy's Reject, covering the I'/u 
miles in 1:43'/, 

ICE SKATING— LINDA FRATIANNE. 16. of North- 
ridge. Calif, succeeded Dorothy Hamill as the women's 
title holder at the world championship in Tokyo. VLA¬ 
DIMIR KOV ALEA of the USSR took the men's title 


Soviet skaters also won the 

MOTOR SPORTS— In a race marred by two deaths. NIKI 
LAUDA, driving a Ferrari, finished S.2 seconds ahead 
of Jody Sc heckler's Wolf-Ford to win the South Af 
ncan Grand Prix at Kyalami Lauda averaged 116.33 
mph for the 78 laps over the 2.5-mile course. TOM 
PRYCE. a 27-year-old Welshman, died after his Shad¬ 
ow-Ford struck and killed a track marshal on the 23rd 
lap and then plowed into an embankment 

SKIING— PHIL MAHRE of White Pass. Wash look the 
slalom by .09 of a second over Ingcmur Stenmark at 
the World Cup event in Sun Valley. Idaho, and twin 
brother Steve finished third I .page ID. Combined with 
Ins victory in the giant slalom. Stenmark's second vir¬ 
tually wrapped up his second straight World Cup title 

TENNIS-JIMMY CONNORS beat Ihe Naslasc 4-6. 

6- 3, 7-5. 6-3 to win his fourth "heavyweight cham¬ 
pionship" and $250,000 at Dorado Beach. Puerto Rico 

BJORN BORG defeated Brian Gottfried 6-4.6-3.4-6, 

7- 5 to win the U.S. National Indoor Championships 
and $28,000 in Memphis. 

SUE BARKIR ben Virginia Wade 6-3. 6-4 in the 
finals of the Virginia Slims in San Francisco. Barker's 
first tournament win of the year netted her $20,000, 

TRACK & FIELD— The U S. men's and women's team 
won a triangular meet in Toronto, handily defeating 
the U.S.S.R. and Canada. Notable American winners in¬ 
cluded: JANE FREDERICK (triathlon. 2.887 points and 
50-yard hurdles. 6.3): TOMMY HAYNES Hong jump. 
26' 2 VS and triple. 55' 3">: STEVE RIDDICK (50-yard 
dash, 5.2) and FRANC IE LARRILl LUTZ (mile. 4:36 
and two-mile. 9.59 6) 

MILEPOSTS RESIGNED: RED HOLZMAN. 56. as 
coach of the New York Knicks. effective at the end of 
the season. Holzman, who coached the Knicks to the 
NBA championship in 1970 and 1973. has a career rec¬ 
ord of 538-430 in 14 seasons with the Knicks, Mil¬ 
waukee and St. Louis 
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faces m me crowd 


BETTY LACEY 

Pun mi Rtnot.N V 



The girls’ field hockey 
coach a( Auburn (N.Y.I 
High. Lacey led Ihe Ma¬ 
roons to an unprecedent¬ 
ed fourth straight Section 
III title. Her teams have 
won 51 straight, and have 
a 191-6 record since she 
started coaching at Au¬ 
burn in 1956. 



HARUHIKO HANAWA 


A senior at Chuo Univer¬ 
sity. Hanawa captained 
the Japanese Collegiate 
All-Star volleyball team 
that beat defending 
NCAA champion UCLA 
2-1. The 6' y/t" Hanawa 
led the All-Stars with 65 
kills in the three-match 
scries. 



DAVE STEFFEN 


Dave. 17. a heavyweight 
wrestler at Flat Rock 
High, set a state high 
school record by pinning 
an opponent in just five 
seconds, Steffen, who is 
the Class C state cham¬ 
pion. has compiled a 64-2 
record (52 by pin) the past 
two years. 



MARKDIESEN 


Dicscn. 19. became an In¬ 
ternational Master when 
he won (he world junior 
chess championship in 
Groningen. The Nether¬ 
lands. from a field of 53 
other national represen¬ 
tatives. He was the first 
American to take the 
tournament in 20 years. 



CHRISTIN COOPER 


With a first in the slalom 
and a fifth in the giant sla¬ 
lom, Christin. 17. won the 
overall title in the Nation¬ 
al Senior Alpine champi¬ 
onship in Sun Valley. A 
World Cup B team mem¬ 
ber. she also finished 13th 
in the slalom at Furano. 
Japan. 



DAVE BUTLER 


A 6' 2“ guard at Burling¬ 
ton (N.J.I County Com¬ 
munity College. Butler is 
the leading junior college 
scorer in the nation with 
an average of 33.6 points. 
In his high game, he 
scored 50 points against 
Gloucester (N.J.) County 
Community College. 
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Ediicd by GAY FLOOD 


SPUTTERING ENGINE 

Sir: 

If the Detroit Pistons ( Moaning and Win¬ 
ning in Motown , Feb. 28) arc typical of play¬ 
ers in the NBA, the sport is in sad shape. 
You quote Marvin Barnes as saying. "I got to 
get my 30. My fans be demanding it.” I think 
most fans come to see the game played by pro¬ 
fessionals. not a one-man talking machine try¬ 
ing to score 30 points a game. The picture of 
Kevin Porter sulking on the bench told the 
whole story. Even if the Pistons are in sec¬ 
ond place in their division and have the sev¬ 
enth best record in the NBA. they have to 
rank last in class. 

Reed Johnson 
Waterloo. Iowa 
Sir: 

The Pistons really are a delight on the 
court. However, the way certain players com¬ 
plain is ridiculous. The team's goal is to win. 
and Coach Herb Brown is accomplishing this. 
After observing pitiful performances by oth¬ 
er Detroit teams this past year. I’d say a win¬ 
ning team is more than welcome here. 

Rob Bridges 
Traverse City. Mich 
Sir: 

Unbelievable! Detroit General Manager 
Oscar Feldman says, “Most of the players 
have no-cut multi-year contracts. Why they 
can't be happy in winning whether they make 
a contribution or not is beyond me.” 

Every player who has the good fortune of 
reaching the NBA has paid a price to get 
there. These players have made sacrifices that 
others with similar talents have not made. If 
it is Feldman's belief that recognition and the 
exercising of the skills that these players have 
perfected are not important to them, he 
should be running a kindergarten tiddly-winks 
tournament, not a professional basketball 
team. Come on, Oscar. Professional athletes 
are competitors, not contented bench-warm¬ 
ers. regardless of their income. 

Michael F. Manure 
Fort Wayne. Ind. 

Sir: 

With four excellent guards (Eric Money. 
Kevin Porter. Chris Ford and Ralph Simp¬ 
son) what else can Herb Brown do? He can't 
play them all at the same time. 

Jeff Spinner 
Southfield. Mich. 

Sir: 

If the Pistons would stop fighting and start 
playing together, they would have a good 
chance of taking a championship. 

Steve Ryan 
Waverly, III. 


ON THE OREQON TRAIL 

Sir: 

UCLA’s trip to the Willamette Valley was 
certainly a tough one (On the Trip to the Pit 
the Bruins Got Bit. Feb. 28). but it was not 
their toughest of the year. The Bruins were 
not awesome in Washington a week before 
the Oregon excursion. Up in Pullman on 
Thursday night they fought for their lives be¬ 
fore pulling out a 65-62 win over Washing¬ 
ton Slate, a much harder contest than their 
89-76 romp over Oregon State. Then they 
came here to Seattle on Saturday. Feb. 12 
and the Washington Huskies dealt them a 
78-73 defeat. 

If you think Washington rarely defeats 
UCLA, recall 1975. in Hec Edmundson Pa¬ 
vilion. when John Wooden suffered his last 
loss as a Bruin coach. The score? An amaz¬ 
ing 103-81. 

Adam Worcester 
Seattle 
Sir: 

How could you forget so soon? Larry Keith 
states. “No one can recall when UCLA last 
scored only 18 points in a 20-minute period. 
Or when the Bruins so completely lost con¬ 
trol of a game." 

One need only go back to last year’s game 
at Pauley Pavilion between these two teams, 
the one that ended the Bruins' 98-game home 
winning streak. The Ducks held UCLA to 14 
points in the first half. Furthermore, the final 
score of 65-45 shows that the Bruins never 
had control. 

As for Oregon's star forward, Greg Bal¬ 
lard. ask Marques Johnson and Richard 
Washington who was the best big man in the 
West last year. 

Douglas B. Schnider 
Eugene. Ore. 

Sir: 

It might be of interest to your readers to 
learn that Greg Ballard is the alltime leading 
scorer among forwards in Pacific Eight Con¬ 
ference history and the only Oregon player 
to exceed 1.000 in both points (1.758) and re¬ 
bounds (1.090). 

Also, the UCLA game was the 68th con¬ 
secutive sellout of “the Pit." 

Thomas Reske 
Leonard Wobbe 
Springfield. Ore. 

Sir: 

I was shocked that Larry Keith called John 
Wooden’s UCLA teams arrogant. The great¬ 
est coach in collegiate history proved that dis¬ 
cipline and pride are what make a team great. 
Describing these qualities as arrogance is def¬ 
initely a poor choice of words. There is only 


one word to explain UCLA's attitude and ac¬ 
complishments: class, 

Kevin Bradley 
Baltimore 

VMI'S DAY 

Sir: 

As a 1971 VMI graduate. I can remember 
all too well the disastrous 1970-71 Keydet bas¬ 
ketball season. Unfortunately, because of a 
current Army assignment to Germany. I have 
been unable to share in the glory of the 1975- 
76 and 1976-77 Keydets. Your article on VMI 
(Winning Is the Order of the Day. Feb. 14) 
let me know that all is well in Lexington. Va. 
Thanks for a tremendous morale-booster. 

James C. Call 
Captain. USA 
Heidelberg. Germany 
Sir: 

The SI jinx lives on. VMI got recognition 
in a national poll, won 21 straight games, was 
featured in Sports Illustrated— and then 
lost twice in three days! Please, pick on the 
guys who have dominated the polls for years 
and leave us deserving newcomers alone, at 
least until the end of the season. 

Peter Formaim 
Richmond 

THOMPSON'S LEAP 

Sir: 

David Thompson is certainly an extraor¬ 
dinary athlete (Scorecard. Feb. 21). but his 
record triple jump as a North Carolina State 
freshman was not his first attempt at that 
event. Performing as a senior at Crest High 
School in Shelby. N.C. in the spring of 1971, 
Thompson set a Western North Carolina 
High School Athletic Association record in 
the triple jump with a leap of 45' 5%''. This 
record was erased three years later by soph¬ 
omore Pete Hardin of Salisbury, who jumped 
46' even. 

Dale Basinger 

Rockwell. N.C. 

MACDONALD S HUMOR 

Sir: 

As one who ran behind Duncan Macdon¬ 
ald at Stanford for four years. 1 was pleased 
to see your article about an athlete with a 
most unusual outlook on life ( Dormant No 
More. Duncan Is Erupting, Feb. 14). 1 was a 
little disappointed that Kenny Moore did not 
relate Duncan’s most distinguishing character 
trait—his extraordinary, if somewhat offbeat, 
sense of humor. Then I looked at the pho¬ 
tographs accompanying the article. That is 
definitely Duncan carefully examining a 72- 
pound elephant heart. 

Rett Ertl 

Stamford. Conn. 

continued 
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A brief tour of 
great American homes. 



It's a great life. And it begins at your Superior 
dealer. See and test drive a SUPERIOR 29' or 26' 
great American home soon. 

Find out how easy it is to be free. 

!- 1 

I SHELLER-GLOBE CORPORATION 

Superior Division • 1 Superior Drive, 
j Kosciusko, Mississippi 39090 

I ATTN: National Sales Manager 

j □ I’m thinking of buying a motor home 

J □ I’m thinking of renting a motor home 

J □ I’d like to test drive a motor home 

j □ Please send literature 

j NAME_ | 

| ADDRESS_ j 

j CITY_STATE_ZIP_ j 

j TELEPHONE NO_I 

I OCCUPATION_ 

I__SI0J_l4j 




Head for the Black Hills. Find peace in the Shenan¬ 
doah Valley. And do it in the comfort of your own 
home. Or get your friends together and be at the 
game on any Sunday . . . then relax in the warmth 
of your living room after it's over. 

That's the Superior great American motor 
home life. No motel reservations to make or meet. 
No waiting in restaurants. Just you, your family and 
friends in relaxed surroundings, with everything you 
need to be right at home. No matter where you arc. 

And Superior is the only motor home that of¬ 
fers three great American home interiors for you to 
unwind in. One reflects the stately elegance of New 
England. Another gives you Indian patterns and 
beige and rust tones from the great Southwest. And 
a third mirrors the beauty of Spanish California. 

Take your choice. Add your touch. Load up the 
refrigerator and take off for a week or a weekend 
without worrying about schedules. Go down all 
the side roads you're curious about. See 
America as few other travelers ever do. 














THE ROADSCULLER MADE ROWING ON 
LAND AS HARD AS WALKING ON WATER 


“Jusi after 12 o'clock tonight, when Mon¬ 
day is five minutes old.” said the New 
York Sun of Oct. 7. 1888. “three strokes 
will be hit upon a gong and twelve 
brawny men will start to row around the 
track in Madison Square Garden. There 
won’t be any water and there won’t be 
any boats." 

The Sun was heralding the debut of a 
new spectator sport involving 12 super- 
star oarsmen. By utilizing the new Mad¬ 
ison Square Garden, the rowers would 
be under a single roof instead of on a re¬ 
mote lake. Seeing them would be easier, 
and so would charging admission. And 
the problem of finding a vehicle for wa¬ 
terless rowing apparently had been 
solved with the development of the road- 
sculler. or rowing tricycle. 

Constructed of light iron with a sin¬ 
gle 20" wheel in front and two 40" wheels 
in the rear, the roadsculler was equipped 
with an intricate system of grooved pul¬ 
leys. axles and great lengths of Vi' wire 
cable. It supposedly was capable of 
speeds of more than 15 mph when the op¬ 
erator pulled a handle with both hands 
in the manner of an oarsman. 

The roadsculler looked good on pa¬ 
per. as did prospects for the new sport. 
Oarsmen in the 1880s were national 
heroes, and the prospect of seeing a doz¬ 
en of the most celebrated competing in 
a six-day race was irresistible. 

The names of these heroes mean little 
today, but they comprised an all-star line¬ 
up in 1888. Among them were Jacob 
Gaudaur. a Canadian known as “the 
black Brunswicker”: George Bubcar. 
champion sculler of England: William 
O’Connor, a strong claimant for the 
American title; John McKay, champion 
of Nova Scotia; John Largan. Ireland’s ti- 
tleholder: and Albert Hamm, character¬ 
ized by the Sun as “something of a jolly 
wanderer.” Prize money of $10,000 was 
added as an inducement to the glory of 
being crowned unofficial champion of the 
world. 


The rowers’ “course” was a 14-mile 
track. 21 feet wide, divided into four 
lanes. The inside three were for normal 
racing, the outside lane was for passing 
or “spurting." And although confidence 
in the rowing tricycle was high, arrange¬ 
ments were made in advance should one 
or more of the vehicles break down. 
"There is some danger in the race." The 
New York Times reported, “for the pul¬ 
ley wire will break and collisions may 
occur. If a man is dismounted, he may 
continue the lap afoot and have it count¬ 
ed and find another machine awaiting 
him at the goal.” 

Despite the disconcerting prospect of 
seeing the rowing contest turn into a race 
of angry walkers, opening night was ev¬ 
erything the promoters could have hoped 
for. Celebrities Robert Ingersoll. the not¬ 
ed agnostic and author, and General Wil¬ 
liam T. Sherman were in attendance as 
the first of the contestants. Peter Con¬ 
ley. jogged onto the track "gay in a pink 
shirt.” Then as the 13th Regimental Band 
struck up a lively tune, the 12 racers 
pulled away in a start that was described 
by the Sun in a sentence nearly as com¬ 
plex as the workings of the roadsculler: 
"The twelve oarsmen set off upon the 
first six hours of their sixty amid the glare 
of 35 electric arc lights and some hun¬ 
dreds of gas jets, the blare of 75 musi¬ 
cians. each trying to outblow the other, 
and the cheers of something more than 
7.500 spectators, among whom were in¬ 
cluded some hundreds of women whose 
bright costumes illuminated the boxes all 
around the track, and the battery of 
whose eyes made even the electric lights 
dim. and the music and huzzas were ter¬ 
rific for those of the oarsmen who had 
susceptible hearts beneath the gay and 
scanty gauze shirts which covered their 
manly forms." 

Everything went perfectly—for five 
minutes. Fred Plaisted’s machine broke 
a cable at 12:10 a.m.. then William East’s. 
By 12:15. half of the contestants had me¬ 
chanical trouble. The first smashup oc¬ 
curred not long afterward when John 
Teemcr’s vehicle sent him sprawling in 
front of the scorers’ stand. "Wallace 
Ross’ machine was on top of him in an in¬ 
stant." the Sun wrote, "and Gaudaur’s 
on top of them both." Although no one 
was injured, the prospect of solid con¬ 
tact appealed to the fans. “The possibil¬ 
ity of serious injury to some of the rac¬ 
ers was at once apparent ... and the 
audience began to take a redoubled in¬ 


terest in the contest." went the account. 
“Coroner Messemer. who was up by the 
scorers’ table and was getting ready to 
leave, sat down again, remarking, i guess 
I'll stay.’ ” 

The contestants were less enthusiastic. 
Except for Gaudaur. whose machine 
functioned perfectly and allowed him to 
pile up a substantial lead, nearly all of 
the racers had complaints. Largan was 
“greatly annoyed by the tendency of his 
wires to slip without gripping the wheels 
so that pull hard as he would he could 
not attain great speed." East had so many 
mishaps that he withdrew from the race 
after only seven miles, seven laps. 
Hamm's steering gear gave way just as 
he was rounding a curve, and he ran into 
the front row of seals. 

At the end of two days' racing. Gau¬ 
daur had completed 172 miles and John 
Teemer was second with 165. Tccmcr did 
not remain in contention long. On the 
third day he "awoke with blisters as large 
as copper pennies and the dry and in¬ 
flamed skin was cracked at all the joints. 
It was a physical impossibility for him 
to close his hands." The Times added 
that O'Connor was crippled "elsewhere." 
an indication that the sliding seats also 
were malfunctioning. 

But the grim marathon continued. On 
the third day another mishap occurred. 
"A restaurateur at the west end of the 
promenade started a charcoal fire in a 
portable furnace and left it." the Times 
noted. “The furnace emitted clouds of 
suffocating smoke which floated across 
the track toward the exits. Largan and 
Plaisted happened to plunge into the nox¬ 
ious vapor and they inhaled more than 
they could comfortably stand." The Irish 
champion was sick for a quarter hour. 

Frustration reached a climax on the 
last day of the contest, when a fight broke 
out between two trainers. While it was 
in progress. Teemer. who was standing 
on the sidelines, stepped in and struck 
and kicked another contestant. A fight 
ensued, during which both men were 
badly scratched and their clothes torn. 

On Saturday. Oct. 13, the regatta came 
to a halt. Gaudaur. who had negotiated 
465.1 miles, was the winner. Ross was 
second with 462.1 and Teemer last with 
177. No one dared predict, as some had 
before the meet, that land rowing would 
eventually replace water sculling. If any¬ 
thing had been proved, it was that row¬ 
ing on land can be nearly as difficult as 
walkingon water. end 
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MAJOR CREDIT CARDS 
ACCEPTED 


lynx 


Now available at Avis in: 

Miami • Tampa • Orlando • Fort Lauderdale • West Palm Beach 
Los Angeles • San Diego • Palm Springs • Las Vegas 


Next time, play a new set of America s finest professional golf equipment. Choose from 
Wilson Staff or 1200: Lvnx-USA. MacGreeor VIP. Ben Hogan Aoex or Princess: men and 


Wilson Stan or 1200: Lynx-USA, MacGregor VIP, Ben Hogan Apex or Princess: men and 
women, right and left handed. dIus vour choice of the most nooular stvle cutters. 


SI 0.00 - 1 day 
RATES: $25.00-3 days 
$40.00 — week 


Golf Rental is a great new way to try the best in golf equipment before you buy, as well as 
save 40 pounds of extra baggage on your next golf trip. Just bring your shoes. 


We II even deliver to your hotel for a small service charge. 


We try harder. 


To rent your car or clubs, 

see your travel agent or call: 800-331-1212 





19TH HOLE continued 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO 
STOP WHAT YOU’RE DOING 
TO EAT THEM. 



The trouble with most snacks is that, when 
you re eating them, there s not much else 
you can do. 

Just try eat ii^i a ha** of |x>|>corn with¬ 
out using lx>th hands ()r nibbling on 
[X'anut butter and crackers while you re 
lining up a putt 

I hat s what makes Slim dim*such 
a |x*rfect snack lor busy ix’ople, 

It s small, neat. and individually 
wrap|x*d So you can take it fishing- 
lx>atii\g. hiking, traveling, or just 
alxHtt anywhere else*. 

(iel chewy, all-meal Slim dim at 
your grocer s. In mild, spicy, 
pizza, bacon, or salami. 

I'hen. when you need a snack, 
you won t have to stop for one 

AUTTLELESSTHANAMEAL. 

A LITTLE MORE THAN A SNACK. 


3 GOOD REASONS 
FOR BUYING 
AN EMPIRE 
PHONO CARTRIDGE 


Sf \ * 

IP" 

JK: 

Cr.. . 


Your records will last longer 

— Fmpire cartridges, designed 
• to track at lower forces im 
* pose less wear on youi tec 
ord This insures longer rec¬ 
ord life 

Your records will sound bet- 

0 %ter Distortion is a mere 
M 0005 at standard groove 
velocity Therefore, reproduc¬ 
tion is razor sharp 

More cartridge for your 
q ^ money. We use 4 poles, 4 
0. J J ( Oils and 3 magnets in our 
cartridge (more than any 
other brand) 

For more good reasons to buy an Empire 
cartridge write for your free catalogue 
EMPIRE SCIENTIFIC CORP 


Garden City. N Y 11530 


EVPIFE 



Manufacturer of Fine Sports Equipment 
Since 1881 

Box 160 • Cornwells Heights, Pa. 19020 


- Doyour, 
homework 


All across America kids arc finishing their 
homework for school and starting 
their homework for the Presidential Physical 
Fitness Award. 

Any boy or girl 10 to 17 can try out at school, 

clubs or the Y 

Practice. 

You have to run. jump, sit up and do chin ups. 
So do your homework and try out for the 
award. 


t or more information, talk to your physical cd 
teacher or w rite: The President s Council on 
Physical Fitness and Sports, 

Washington, D.C. 20201. 



MAT MAN 

Sir: 

I was pleased to read your article on Lee 
Kemp of the University of Wisconsin {The 
Suppression of His Aggression , Feb. 21). 
Wisconsin has been struggling to be recog¬ 
nized as one of the best and, finally, with the 
likes of Kemp it has happened. 

Christopher S. Stein 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Sir: 

I found i he article off base on several 
counts. How would Lee Kemp's supposed lack 
of aggression explain the fact that he has now 
pinned 18 opponents this year, some of them 
in the first period? Additionally, in the East- 
West All-Star Classic in Corvallis, Ore., 
Kemp annihilated his Western opponent. 
Kevin Kramer, by a score of 8-2. At the time 
Kramer, the top-ranked wrestler west of the 
Mississippi, had a 20-2 record. 

I found particularly offensive the comment, 
"Seeing one of his matches is often about as 
thrilling as watching paint dry." The finesse 
and skill with which Kemp wrestles are ap¬ 
parent in every one of his matches, whatever 
the score. 

Susan Brown 
Madison. Wis. 

IN SUPPORT OF KIHEI 

Sir: 

With the exception of one horrible state¬ 
ment. Richard W Johnston’s article Maui Is 
in the Chips (Jan. 24) was well written and 
covered many interesting aspects of this beau¬ 
tiful. complicated island. In the penultimate 
paragraph, Johnston says. “Except for ... a 
fine French restaurant, one should go quick¬ 
ly through Kihei, the tacky eight-mile resort 
strip above Wailea that has the gall to in¬ 
clude itself in ‘the Maui Gold Coast.' ” 

It is impossible for any of us here to un¬ 
derstand how Johnston could have missed 
seeing Kihei's mile after mile of beautiful, un¬ 
crowded white-sand beaches—all of them 
open to the public—with the safest swimming 
in the islands. He also missed four beautiful 
beachside parks with tables, benches, lawns, 
trees, showers, camping areas, pavilions for 
family parties and community meetings and 
courts for basketball and tennis, not to men¬ 
tion many well-designed, beautifully land¬ 
scaped condominiums. There arc some 9.000 
residents and several thousand visitors who 
consider themselves the luckiest people in the 
world to be able to be in Kihei. Are they all 
out of step. Mr. Johnston? 

William E. Maschal 
President 

Kihei Community Association 
Kihei. Hawaii 


Address editorial mail to Sporis Illustrated. 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center. New 
York. New York. 10020 
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Merit 

Broadens 

Appeal. 


'Enriched Flavor’process adapted to new low tar 
100 mm cigarette with remarkable success. 


MERIT established a whole new 
taste standard for low tar smoking. 

If you smoke but haven’t chosen 
to take advantage of the MERIT 
breakthrough because you prefer a 
longer length cigarette, you'll be 
interested. Because now there’s a 
MERIT for you. too. 

New MERIT 100's. Only 12 mg. 
of tar. Yet packed with extra flavor. 

The kind of flavor that makes 
“low tar, good taste" a reality for 
100’s smokers. 

'Enriched Flavor’ Tobacco 

Like MERIT MERIT 100s are 
packed with ‘Enriched Flavor’ 
tobacco. Tobacco fortified with 
certain key flavor-rich ingredients 
isolated in cigarette smoke, and 

G Philip Morn* Inc. 1977 

Kings: B mg’.'tar;' 0.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Dec!76 
100‘s: 12 mg!’tar,’ '0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


MERIT 

Kings & lOO’s 



REGULAR and MENTHOL 


proven to deliver taste way out of 
proportion to tar. 

We taste-tested MERIT 100’s against 
some of the toughest competition we 
could find:higher tar 100mmbrands. 

Here are the results. 

Test Data Conclusive 

New 12 mg. tar MERIT 100’s 
were taste-tested against a number 
of major 100mm brands ranging 
from 17 mg. to 19 mg. tar. 

Thousands of smokers were 
tested. The results: overall, they liked 
the taste of MERIT 100's as much as 
the higher tar 100mm brands tested. 

MERIT and MERIT MENTHOL. 
King Size and new 100’s. 

The taste barrier for low tar 
smoking has been broken again. 








